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THE FIRST AUTOMOBILE RACE 
IN AMERICA 


By RUSSELL H. ANDERSON 


“Ready!” shouted Judge Kimball, as he stood, watch in hand, 
at the side of the Duryea wagon. 

J. F. Duryea leaped into the wagon, followed by Arthur W. 
White, the umpire. At 8:55 o'clock the word “Go” was uttered, and 
the motocycle passed swiftly through the crowd, which opened and 
closed on it as it rushed on.’ 


In these words the Chicago Times-Herald recorded the 
start of the first automobile race in America, held in Chicago 
under its sponsorship on Thanksgiving Day, November 28, 
1895. This race had been originally scheduled for November 2, 
but only two cars were ready and it was postponed. As a 
“consolation,” a preliminary race for a prize of $500 was run 
on November 2. The regular race with the larger prizes was 
run on Thanksgiving Day over streets covered with several 
inches of snow. 

On July 9, 1895 the Tmes-Herald announced on its front 


1 Chicago Times-Herald, Nov. 29, 1895. This sponsoring newspaper is the 
principal source of information about this race, and much of this article is drawn 
from it. The race was also covered by the Chicago Tribune, Chronicle, Record and 
Daily News. The technical journals stressed the mechanical aspects in their articles 
about the event. 


Russell H. Anderson is chairman of the social studies division 
of Pensacola Junior College, Pensacola, Florida. He was a member 
of the staff of the Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago (1929- 
1946) when material for this article was collected. He is a southern 
Illinoisan and attended Eastern Illinois State College and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he completed his doctorate in History in 
1929. 
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page, under the headline ‘Prize for Motors,” that it was offer- 
ing a gold medal and $5,000 in prizes for a race for horseless 
carriages or motor vehicles, to be run between Milwaukee 
and Chicago. America was definitely behind Europe in this 
matter, stated the paper; there were known to be some horse- 
less carriages in America, and the sponsors considered it feasi- 
ble to construct such a machine in time for the race. Entries of 
some of the prize winners of the Paris-Rouen race of 1894 
and the Paris-Bordeaux race of June, 1895 were also expected. 

The promoter of this novel contest was Herman H. Kohl- 
saat who had recently acquired the Times-Herald. In the Sat- 
urday Evening Post of January 5, 1924, some twenty-eight 
years after the event, Kohlsaat claimed credit for the idea of 
the race, but the inaccuracies of his article and the recollec- 
tions of colleagues of Kohlsaat and his science reporter Fred- 
erick U. (“Grizzly”) Adams, the Times-Herald manager of 
the race, cast some doubts on this claim. They recall that it 
was known at that time as Adams’ idea. In any event Adams 
was given the task of formulating the plans, and on June 20 
an editorial mentioned the Paris-Bordeaux race, extolled the 
virtues of the new horseless carriage, and pointed out the ne- 
cessity of good roads as “indispensable” for a propitious entry 
of the new era of travel.’ 

By July 9 preliminary plans were ready for publication. 
On the following day the enthusiastic editors said, ‘“The close 
of the century seems destined to witness the decadence of the 
horse.” On July 11 they warned prospective competitors that 
this was not to be merely a speed contest but was intended to 
measure the practicability of such machines for general trans- 


2 2 The Saturday Evening Post article must be used with the greatest caution despite 
the writer's connection with the race. His statements that he read about the Paris- 
Bordeaux race in May, 1895 (it was held in June), and that the Chicago race was 
first set for July 4, then for Labor Day, and that the final date was set in August, 
are not borne out by contemporary evidence, including Kohlsaat’s own newspaper and 
L’lllustration. Later reminiscences by Bernard J. Mullaney, who was on the Times- 
Herald staff at the time, recall that while Kohlsaat was the “angel” of the enterprise, 
which was promoted as a publicity and circulation stunt, credit for the idea and its 
execution belongs to Adams. Mullaney to Lenox R. Lohr, Sept. 19, 1945; Oswald F. 
Schuette to Lohr, May 8, 21, 1945. 
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portation. They also requested a name for the new machine 
in place of the terms “horseless carriage,” “vehicle motor,” 
and “automobile carriage.” G. F. Shaver of New York pro- 
posed the name ‘“‘motocycle,” a term which the Times-Herald 
thereafter used.’ Other periodicals also adopted this term. 

A Times-Herald editorial on July 14 contained some inter- 
esting comments: 

That the horseless carriage has “arrived” is beyond question but its avail- 
ability for the American roads is looked upon with skepticism. . . . 

If bad roads are going to prevent easy and general introduction of horse- 
less carriages, the people, in whose hands lie all public questions, will abolish 
bad roads. ... The horseless carriage will confer an incalculable benefit upon 
mankind if it shall hasten construction of good roads... . State legislatures 
will have to take up the question all over the country; and in the mid-west, . .. 
it is certain to be taken up with intelligence and solved wisely. . . . Good 
roads are the inevitable concomitants of horseless carriages. 


On July 16 the race was set for November 2. It was to 
start near Milwaukee and end in or near Chicago, not far- 
ther south than the southern boundary of Lincoln Park. The 
contest was limited to “automatic carriages, or as they are 
commonly known, ‘horseless carriages’ having three or more 
running wheels and carrying two or more persons. They 
might use either petroleum, gasoline, electricity or steam. All 
entries were to be in by September 15, and all vehicles, except 
those which had won prizes or honorable mention in the Paris- 
Rouen or the Paris-Bordeaux races, would be required to pass 
a preliminary test. Final awards were to be based upon features 
rated in this order: (1) general utility, (2) speed, (3) cost, 
(4) economy, and (5) general appearance and excellence of 
design. 

The road north of Waukegan was found to be bad and 
the original route impracticable. On August 9 the sponsor 
announced that the route would be changed to include only 
first-class country roads, and that the race would start and end 
in Chicago. 


3 Chicago Times-Herald, July 25, 1895. 
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Throughout the summer the Times-Herald continued to 
print news and editorials giving the plans for the race, de- 
scribing such entrants as were available, and proclaiming 
loudly the tremendous enthusiasm which was being shown. 
The other Chicago newspapers gave the scheme of their com- 
petitor the silent treatment, taking no note of preparations for 
the event. Technical journals showed considerable interest, 
and as the time for the race approached a number of them 
printed descriptions of one or another of the entrants. This 
interest was particularly strong in the electrical industry maga- 
zines, since much experimenting had been done with electric 
vehicles and they were thought to have a promising future.” 

The interest of the electrical group and the carriage build- 
ers was reflected in the personnel of the committee appointed 
to supervise the race and the tests which were to make the 
contest more than a speed trial. Kohlsaat told how the in- 
ventors and ambitious mechanics importuned him to aid them 
until finally he asked President Cleveland to have the War 
Department take charge of the tests and the race. As he 
recalled it in 1924, he had in mind the development of motor 
vehicles for use by the army. 

At the request of the President, General Nelson A. Miles 
appointed as chairman Major General Wesley Merritt, Com- 
mander of the Department of the Missouri, who named as his 
assistant Colonel Marshall I. Luddington. The other mem- 
bers of the committee were John P. Barrett, city electrician of 
Chicago and formerly Chief of Electricity at the Columbian 
Exposition, and Henry Timken of St. Louis, president of the 
National Carriage Builders Association. Barrett named Leland 
L. Summers, editor of Electrical Engineering, as his assistant, 
while Timken’s aide was C. F. Kimball, Chicago carriage man- 
ufacturer. Summers served as secretary of the committee for a 
time and then, with Barrett and John Lundie, on the com- 








+A Sturges electric vehicle which had been exhibited at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition was entered in this race. Ibid., July 27, 1895. 
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mittee in charge of tests. Later the secretary was Dr. J. Allen 
Hornsby, editor of the Electrical Journal.’ 

On September 28 the Times-Herald published what pur- 
ported to be a complete entry list—eighty-three machines— 
and a map of the new route from Chicago to Waukegan and 
return. Starting at Midway Plaisance and Jackson Park, the 
course ran through Washington Park, west on Fifty-fifth 
Street to Western Avenue, thence northward through Douglas, 
Garfield and Humboldt parks, northwest along Milwaukee 
Avenue and out the Chicago-Milwaukee gravel road, along 
the Des Plaines River, through Half Day and to a point slightly 
northwest of Waukegan; into Waukegan and south through 
Lake Bluff, Lake Forest, Highland Park, Winnetka and Evans- 
ton, and along Sheridan Road to the Grant monument in Lin- 
coln Park. 

Preliminary tests on October 29, 30 and 31, to secure 
technical data on each entry and to debar any machines that 
were impracticable or unsafe, were held at Washington Park 
Club race course, to which admission was by ticket. The test- 
ing apparatus had been built by Lundie and Summers espe- 
cially for this race. All cars were supposed to appear before 
1:00 P.M. on November 1 or risk disqualification, but there 
seems to have been an understanding that tests could be made 
after the race. The first trial, that of Mueller’s Benz, was 
begun on October 29 as planned. Three machines using pe- 
troleum, steam or electricity appeared on October 30 but none 
was submitted to a test.° 

Kohlsaat made application to the commissioners of Lin- 
coln Park, South Park and West Park to secure permission to 
use the streets for such an unusual event. He cited the rules 
to assure the commissioners that this was in no sense a speed 
contest which might endanger life and property, and stated 
that the start would be made early so that the contestants 
"8 Ibid, Oct. 21, 1895; The Carriage Monthly, Jan., 1896, p. 227; The Engineer 


{London}, LXXX: 495; Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 5, 1924, p. 21. 
® Chicago Times-Herald, Oct. 29, 30, 31, Nov. 1, 1895. 
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would “‘not interfere with the pleasure traffic of the parks 
or boulevards.” To reassure the board further he wrote that 
such machines were in daily use on the Champs Elysées and 
the Bois de Boulogne.’ 

In spite of advancing the starting time to 7:30 A.M. it was 
feared that darkness would overtake the contestants, and a 
hardware company offered to furnish all entrants with lamps 
for their vehicles. From Glencoe to Chicago the signs along 
the route were to be lighted with lanterns to guide the racers." 

As the time for the event approached, only a few contest- 
ants were ready. A number of entrants had petitioned the 
judges to delay the race, and they postponed it until Thanks- 
giving Day, November 28. However, it was decided to 
stage a preliminary “consolation” race for such cars as were 
ready. A prize of $500-was offered for an exhibition race over 
the announced course and Mueller and Duryea entered their 
machines.” 

The race of November 2 was run under good weather 
conditions. Since there were three railroad crossings between 
State and Halsted streets, where a speed contest might be 
interrupted, the race proper started at Halsted and Fifty-fifth 
Street and followed the announced route. Duryea’s machine 
was running well and without incident until he overtook a 
farm wagon loaded with hay on a narrow road near Liberty- 
ville. The farmer did not turn out quickly enough to meet the 


7 Lincoln Park Official Proceedings, minutes, Sept. 23, 1895; West Park Official 
Proceedings, minutes, Sept. 24, 1895; South Park Official Proceedings, minutes, Sept. 
11, 1895; E. G. Shumway, secretary, to J. F. Foster, superintendent, Sept. 13, 1895, 
Chicago Park District Vault. In response to a letter from J. Allen Hornsby on behalf 
of the American Motor League, “The Superintendent [of Lincoln Park] was instructed 
to use his judgment in regard to the exclusion of motocycles; provided that such moto- 
cycles as were found to be inoffensive may run on the Park Drives and Boulevards if 
he sees fit.” Lincoln Park General Correspondence, minutes, Dec. 18, 1895. 

8 Chicago Times-Herald, Nov. 1, 1895. The Chronicle on Nov. 3 quoted a 
motocycle manufacturer—evidently one who did not have an entry ready—as follows: 
“The contest has proved to be just what nearly all of us expected—a farce... 
boisterous mirth . . . breaks loose among noninterested persons when the motocycle 
contest is mentioned. . . . But four entries qualified. It is to be doubted if more than 
one could by any possibility have gone over the route. To have attempted a race 
would have made the projectors the butt of the ridicule of all of Chicago... .” See 
also The Motocycle (Nov., 1895), Vol. 1, pp. 17-20. 

9 Chicago Times-Herald, Nov. 2, 1895. 
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WINNER OF THE NOVEMBER 2, 1895 RACE 


The Mueller-Benz motocycle placed second in the race held on Thanks- 
giving Day, November 28, 1895. This drawing was made from a contem- 
porary newspaper picture. 


situation. The brakes on the machine were inadequate and 
the driver chose to go into the ditch rather than hit the wagon. 
In the mishap a wheel was smashed and the car was out of the 


race.” Mueller in his Benz machine covered the 92 miles 
from Halsted Street to Waukegan and back to the Grant monu- 
ment in Lincoln Park in an elapsed time of 9 hours 221!/, min- 
utes, or a running time of 8 hours 44 minutes. 

On November 11 the judges met and decided to change 


10 Ibid., Nov. 3, 1895. J. Frank Duryea recalled fifty years later that it was not 
the wheel but the axle which was broken. He told how the farmer was driving on 
the left side of the road as the car approached. Although there was room to pass 
on the right he thought it advisable to sound the horn to warn the farmer, who 
thereupon turned to the right into the path of the car (interview, Nov., 1945). The 
Chronicle of Nov. 3, 1895 declared that the race did not have “the interesting features 
of a wheelbarrow race at a Fourth of July celebration.” For other accounts see The 
Carriage Monthly, Nov., 1895, pp. 228-31; The Horseless Age, Vol. 1, no. 2 (Nov., 
1895), 14-15; Scientific American, Vol. 73, pp. 315-16. Chris Sinsabaugh in his book 
“Who, Me?”, Forty Years of Automobile History (Detroit, 1940), 39-40, tells how he 
followed the cars on a tandem bicycle. 
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the course in view of the possibilities of bad weather (and 
perhaps because of Duryea’s accident). On November 16 
the Times-Herald published the revised rules for the race, a 
map and a description of the new fifty-five mile course. 

The race was to start at Jackson Park, at the junction of 
Stony Island Avenue and Midway Plaisance. It was announced 
that “the umpires are expected to be at the Sixtieth Street sta- 
tion of the Illinois Central Railroad at 8 o'clock the start being 
made just east of the depot.”"* The route went west on Mid- 
way Plaisance and through Washington Park, west on Fifty- 
fifth Street and north on Michigan Avenue. It crossed the 
river on the Rush Street bridge, returned to Michigan at 
Chicago Avenue, and followed the lake shore through Lin- 
coln Park (generally close to the present Sheridan Road) to 
the northern end of the race loop, Davis Street between Forest 
and Chicago avenues in Evanston. The latter part of the 
course extended through Humboldt, Garfield and Douglas 
parks, down Western Avenue, and east along Fifty-fifth Street 
and the starting route to the starting point. 

In the early morning hours of Monday, November 25, a 
wet snow began to fall, and by 9:15 A.M. on Tuesday it had 
reached a depth of twelve inches. “The heavy wet snow ac- 
companied by high north to northwest winds, caused a great 
deal of damage to telegraph, telephone and fire alarm wires 
in the city by freezing on them as it fell and loading them 
down with a coating of ice. . . . Street car companies and the 
railroads in the city were also greatly delayed by the wet 


9912 : 


snow. 
The Times-Herald sounded off bravely that the snow 


11 Chicago Times-Herald, Nov. 28, 29, 1895. In describing the race the paper 
tells of the crowds along 60th Street and the cheering at 60th and Cottage Grove. A 
picture of the Morris and Salom machine published in The Motocycle, Dec., 1895, 
p. 21, shows the machine on the south side of the Midway. A picture of the cars 
lined up at the starting point shows the building of the present Museum of Science 
and Industry in the background but is not in itself conclusive as to the exact loca- 
tion. Sinsabaugh, “Who, Me?” facing p. 39; Automobile Trade Journal, Vol. 29. 
Charles B. King, umpire-driver in the Mueller-Benz, believed that the start was made 
at 59th Street (interview, Nov., 1945). 

12 Journal of the Chicago Weather Station (MS), Vol. 12. 
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would not stop the race. Morris and Salom’s Electrobat made 
a run in the snow, and Mueller’s Benz drove to the testing 
room at 1557 South Wabash Avenue amid considerable ex- 
citement. Several horses became unmanageable at the sight 
of the strange machine. 

Owing to the deep snow covering the pavement the driver . . . was com- 
pelled to get out of the motocycle, and with the aid of several persons, push 
the vehicle along. In this way the vehicle was taken [from South Water} to 
Lake Street. After being placed on the street car tracks in Lake Street it 
proceeded eastward without assistance.** 

The judges decided that the race should go on, but in 
view of the condition of the roads, they removed the time 
limit. However, one of the judges said later that it was un- 
derstood that unless the machines finished on the day of the 
race they would be disqualified.“ 

On Wednesday the Times-Herald published the list of 
prospective starters, with the thirty-one assigned numbers. By 
the morning of the race these had decreased to eleven, and 
only six finally reached the starting line. ‘Haynes and Apper- 
son had a handsome wagon and started for Jackson Park . . . 
fully intending to be in the race. In making a sharp turn 
at Indiana Avenue and 38th Street to avoid a street car, the 
forward wheel of the motocycle was smashed and Haynes and 
Apperson had to give up the idea of racing.”* The Duryea 
Motor Wagon Company of Springfield, Massachusetts, en- 
tered the gasoline-powered machine of its own manufacture 
which had started on November 2. The De la Vergne Refrig- 
erating Machine Company of New York entered a modified 
Benz gasoline car which had won fifth prize in the Paris- 
Bordeaux race. Morris and Salom of Philadelphia entered 
an electric machine called the Electrobat. H. Mueller and 
Sons of Decatur, Illinois, had their modified Benz which had 


13 Chicago Record, Nov. 27, 1895. 
14 Chicago Times-Herald, Nov. 26, 28, Dec. 5, 1895. J. P. Barrett reported the 
midnight time limit. 


15 Jbid., Nov. 29, 1895. 
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won the November 2 run. R. H. Macy and Company of 
New York entered a car made by M. Roger of France after 
the Benz model. The Sturges Electric Motocycle Company 
of Chicago entered its electric machine, which had been ex- 
hibited at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


Thousands were waiting at Jackson Park and Midway Plaisance at 
8:30 o'clock to watch the contest. ... Professor Barrett, C. F. Kimball and 
L. L. Summers, the judges of the motocycle contest, had to push their way 
through a dense crowd on Midway Plaisance at 8:30 yesterday morning 
{Thanksgiving Day]. The Morris & Salom wagon was the first on the scene, 
but it was quickly followed by the Macy, Duryea, Sturges and De la Vergne 
machines. Reports came that the Mueller wagon had broken down on the 
way to the starting point. The trouble was with the new belts which had 
been placed on the machines on the previous day. They would not work 
smoothly, and this made the Mueller machine late in starting. . . . Toward 
9:00 o'clock the judges announced that the race would begin and ordered 
the competitors to get up their power in readiness for the start.*® 


Then came the “Ready” and “Go” signals and the race 
was on. The Duryea machine started at 8:55, the De la Vergne 
entry at 8:56, Macy’s at 8:59, the Sturges Electric at 9:01, the 


Morris & Salom Electrobat at 9:02, and the delayed Mueller 
entry at 10:06:45. 

The De la Vergne machine had won a place in the Paris- 
Bordeaux race over good roads, but was unable to get suffi- 
cient traction to push through the snow and the driver gave up 
the race after encountering snowdrifts in Washington Park. 
He turned off the course and, with some assistance in the deep 
snow, reached the test headquarters. 

Crowds cheered the Duryea machine at Sixtieth Street 
and Cottage Grove Avenue, at the entrance to Washington 
Park. The Sturges Electric was given permission to go down 
the clear tracks of Cottage Grove Avenue and avoid the snow 
in the park. It is not clear what route this car took in getting 
back on the prescribed course. Charles B. King says that the 
Mueller-Benz car, on which he was the umpire, went north on 


16 [bid. 
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Cottage Grove Avenue, returning to the route on Michigan 
Avenue at or near Twenty-second Street. 

The run through the downtown district on Michigan 
Avenue was uneventful except for a collision near the Art 
Institute, where the Macy-Roger machine slid on the streetcar 
rails and crashed into the rear of an Adams Street horsecar. 
The gearing was somewhat damaged, but the motocycle was 
apparently not in bad shape. The rear dashboard of the 
horsecar was badly damaged. The delay due to this accident 
was short and the Macy machine continued. However, later 
in the race, it had some difficulty, part of which was ascribed 
to the collision. 

By the time the Mueller-Benz entry reached Lincoln Park 
its pneumatic tires were wrapped with twine to keep them 
from spinning, and one of the operatives was sanding the 
belt to keep it from slipping. As this machine passed the old 
water tower on Michigan Avenue one of the men called to 
the crowd, “ ‘We are just one hour and sixteen minutes out 
from Jackson Park.’ The distance was all of nine miles and 
the spectators . . . applauded back.” * 

The Duryea machine ran without a stop to the corner of 
Rush and Erie streets where it hit a high crossing (7.e. stepping 
stones) and broke the steering gear. Although he was violating 
the rules, the driver sought a nearby blacksmith to make repairs. 
After a delay of fifty-five minutes the car continued on its way. 

The Sturges Electric reached the north end of Lincoln 
Park before its batteries became exhausted and it gave up the 
race. The Morris and Salom electric, in which Hiram P. 
Maxim rode as umpire, ran smoothly. At 10:27 it reached Thir- 
ty-seventh and Michigan, where new batteries were installed. 
“In exactly five minutes the four little boxes, weighing but. 
150 pounds each, were exchanged and the trim little ‘bat’ 
was off again, plowing up the snow.”** A second set of bat- 

1 [bid. 
18 [bid. 
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teries was put in at Bank Street and Lake Shore Drive at 12:02 
in a seven-minute stop. After having traveled ten or twelve 
miles and demonstrated the machine’s ability, the driver turned 
about in Lincoln Park and drove to the test rooms at Sixteenth 
and Wabash without incident. The owners of the electric 
machines had emphasized before the race that, owing to the 
limitations of the batteries and the difficulties of replace- 
ment under the circumstances, they had no expectation of 
finishing the race but merely wished to prove that their ma- 
chines were practicable for “normal” distance driving even 
under adverse circumstances. 

The newspaper account of the race north of Lincoln Park 
spoke of the Macy machine “steaming” north on Sheridan 
Road and of the Duryea entry “bowling” along. The Duryea 
car overtook the Macy on Foster Avenue and, according to 
the rules, the latter pulled over and allowed the faster ma- 
chine to pass. While coming back through Rogers Park the 
Macy machine, in trying to go around a hack driven by a 
jealous hackman who refused to share the road, hit the vehi- 
cle and bent the steering gear so that it was almost useless. 
By keeping on the car tracks the driver managed to reach 
the relay station a mile farther on, at Clark Street and Devon 
Avenue. Here the machine stopped an hour and twenty 
minutes for repairs. The machinery was also cleaned and six 
gallons of naphtha and seven gallons of water were taken 
on. At this point the Mueller-Benz was trailing, having made 
several stops to oil and fix the clutch rough roads had bent. 

The Macy car was forced to quit the race in Douglas 
Park at 6:20 when the motor gave out. As it was described, 
“the cylinder [opened] up to let in the moisture so that it 
would not carburate.”” The driver worked on the engine 
until 11:30 P.M. but could not make it run satisfactorily and 
he abandoned the race. The next day the car was repaired 
and reached the finishing point late on November 29." 


19 [bid., Nov. 30, 1895. 
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At Clark Street and Lawrence Avenue the driver of the 
Duryea machine mistook the direction of the hand on the 
guidepost and went down the wrong street, going two miles 
out of the way before striking the regular route at Diversey. 
When this car reached Douglas Park near six o’clock there was 
no one to greet it except a representative of the sponsor. 

“Not fifty people saw the last stages of the finish or 
knew that the Duryea had established a world’s record in the 
capacity of a motocycle to conquer even King Winter him- 
self. It was just 7:18 when Frank Duryea threw himself 
out of the seat of the motor and announced the end.”*° Having 
started at 8:55, his elapsed time was 10 hours and 23 minutes. 
He had been delayed fifty-five minutes at Erie and Rush streets, 
as related above, and forty-five minutes at Diversey near Clark, 
when the “sparker’”’ broke.” 


At 8:53, with John Lundy [sc], one of the judges, holding the watch, 
the Mueller motor crossed the line, second in the race, and, considering the 
lateness of the hour at which she started, really only twenty-four or twenty- 
five minutes behind the Duryea. Her journey through the parks and boule- 
vards of the city proper was even more lonesome than that of the Duryea to 
the spectators . . . and only the officials of the race and the reporters saw the 
end of the great battle against the snow and a too kindly sua.?* 


Charles B. King, the umpire who was riding in the 
Mueller machine, reported that after leaving the second relay 


20 Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 5, 1924. 

21 Chicago Times-Herald, Nov. 29, 1895; The Horseless Age, Vol. 1, no. 3, p. 30; 
Engineer {London}, Vol. 80, p. 1. “Conditions for the race . . . could scarcely have 
been worse. During the blizzard of Monday night a foot of snow and sleet fell. The 
thaw of [Thanksgiving Day] made the roads for part of the distance muddy and 
slushy. . . . The race soon settled down to a speed contest between [the Duryea] and 
the Mueller and the Macy machines. The race was rather even until the streets in 
the northwestern part of the city were reached. Here the slushy snow was two feet 
deep in some places and at others the mud was so bad that it was almost impossible to 
make any progress. . . . Despite the football attractions, the open theaters and the 
many dinner parties the race was watched with keen interest by thousands at all points 
along the line of progress.” Chicago Record, Nov. 29, 1895. 

The Chicago Chronicle reported the race quite fully, contributing the story that 
the Duryea machine lost one of its tires, which attendants tied on with ropes. On 
the morning following the race the Chicago Tribune published a depreciatory account 
of the event, remarking that at 9 P.M. all but two of the machines “were lost— 
wandering aimlessly about the streets of Chicago or lying wrecked in some gutter 
along the wav ” 

22 Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 5, 1924. 
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we began to feel the effects of the strain. Oscar Mueller had not been able to 
get any breakfast and the three of us had only a sandwich apiece for lunch. 
After about thirty-five miles had been covered Reid changed his place on the 
motocycle for one on a cutter. [Although he did not so report at the time, 
King recalled in 1945 that Reid was taken from the motocycle unconscious. } 
Mueller seemed to go to pieces quickly after this. When we reached Halsted 
and Fifty-fifth Streets Mr. Mueller lost consciousness. I seized the lever and 
guided the wagon south to Sixty-third Street, then to State Street, on to 
Sixty-first Street, over to Washington Avenue [now Blackstone} and . . . down 
the Midway Plaisance to the finishing point. During the trip we took on 
board six gallons of gasoline, six pails of ice and three pails of snow.** 

Everett E. Ettinger of Chicago was an unofficial partici- 
pant in the race. When the Macy car made a stop on Sheridan 
Road he was granted permission to ride in it. He confirms 
the newspaper account of the Macy turning to one side to 
allow Duryea to pass and recalls that when the Macy car hit 
a cutter in Evanston the motorist handed the sleigh driver a 
five-dollar bill and all was well. Of the incident regard- 
ing the hack he says, “the driver [of the hack] was either too 
slow or indifferent to get out of the way.” During the after- 
noon when they were near his home, Ettinger left the car, 
ran home, hastily gathered up portions of a Thanksgiving 
dinner, and rejoined his companions with a welcome meal. 
When the car finally stopped in Douglas Park he made a trip 
by streetcar and elevated to the neighborhood of Jackson Park 
and returned about midnight with a French engineer, name 
unknown, who was familiar with the engine. The driver had 
gone, but it was arranged that the French engineer should 
return the following day to determine the trouble. As he re- 
calls, this engineer reported “that all the engine needed was 
a little packing in the cylinders.” 

Edward M. Kerwin of Oak Park recalls that as a boy he 
was walking down State Street on the way to church on Thanks- 
giving Day when his attention was drawn to a crowd on Rush 
Street. Hurrying to the scene he found a strange machine, 


23 Chicago Times-Herald, Nov. 30, 1895. 
*4 Ettinger to Lohr, Nov. 11, 18, 1945. 
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which he learned the next day was the Duryea car. “It was 
an entirely open affair with a seat across and some sort of a 
steering handle, not a wheel. We were told that the car had 
broken some part of the steering mechanism and that it had 
been taken to a nearby blacksmith for repairs. I believe they 
had to rout the blacksmith out of his home.””” 

The judges considered the reports of the umpires who 
had ridden on the machines and the data taken in the tests 
before arriving at their decision, which was made on Decem- 
ber 5 and published in the T7mes-Herald the next day: 


An award of $2,000 to the Duryea Motor Wagon Company of Spring- 
field, Mass., for the best performance in the road race, for range of speed and 
pull, with compactness of design. 

An award of $1,500 to the H. Mueller & Co. motocycle, of Decatur, IIl., 
for performance in the road race and economy in operation. 

An award of $500 to the R. H. Macy & Co. motocycle, of New York, 
for showing made in the road race. 

An award of $500 to the Sturges Electric Motocycle, of Chicago, for 
showing made in the road race. 

An award of the Times-Herald gold medal to the Morris & Salom 
electrobat, of Philadelphia, for best showing made in the official tests, for 
safety, ease of control, absence of noise, vibration, heat or odor, cleanliness 
and general excellence of design and workmanship. . . . 


In addition minor awards were also made for points of 
technical achievement. 


The problem presented to the judges was a knotty one and every point 
was most carefully considered and weighed. The reports of the umpires who 
rode on the various vehicles were read. It was found that all three of the 
contestants who finished at Jackson Park had violated some of the most vital 
rules laid down for the government of the contestants. Both Duryea and 
Mueller, who finished first and second, respectively, had wandered away 
from the official route, and therefore had no valid claim for consideration as 
prize winners. Macy did not finish on the day of the race and was there- 
fore debarred by the implied time limit. Duryea called in the aid of a black- 
smith in direct violation of the rules and Mueller was aided by outside persons 
at several points along the route. It was therefore found that under any 
possible construction of the plain rules of the race not a contestant had a 
valid claim to a first prize award... . “The judges were compelled to make 


25 Kerwin to the author, May 9, 1945. 
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their awards based on the showings in the tests and in the road race. The 
test took precedence in the rules, but the remarkable run made by Duryea and 
Mueller compelled substantial recognition. It was deemed fair to make an 
award of the gold medal based largely on the tests, and it, therefore, went to 
Morris & Salom. The other awards were made on road performance and on 


special points of design. .. .”° 


The judges had taken extensive pains to make thorough- 
going tests and they carefully prepared the results for the 
benefit of all who were interested. The report of the commit- 
tee on tests with detailed figures on performance was published 
in the Times-Herald on February 16, 1896, and America’s first 
auto race was over. 


The Golden Anniversary re-enactment of this race was 
staged under the auspices of the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry on Thanksgiving Day, November 22, 1945, as a part 
of a month-long celebration honoring the pioneers of the 
automobile industry and depicting the progress of fifty years 


in that field. The writer served as historian for this event, 
prepared the historical handbook upon which it was based, 
and, enveloped by a raccoon coat, drove a 1909 Hupmobile. 
None of the original cars was extant but they were repre- 
sented by five of the earliest autos available and in condition to 
make the run. These were followed by a representative gallery 
covering the intervening period and ending with a number of 
the latest models. 

The event, which could scarcely be called a race, was 
scheduled over the same route as that used in 1895, with a 
few deviations necessitated by street changes and the addi- 
tional run from the Museum of Science and Industry to the 
Midway at Stony Island Avenue. The “race” cars led the pro- 
cession which began at 9 A.M. First in line as they passed in 
front of the Museum was No. 5, an 1896 Duryea, driven 
by J. Frank Duryea, who drove the winning Duryea in 1895 


26 Chicago Times-Herald, Dec. 6, 1895. 
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THE “RACE” OF FIFTY YEARS LATER 


In the lead in the 1945 rerunning of America’s first automobile race is 
a 1902 Sears autobuggy, followed by a 1905 Oldsmobile. 


with the same number. His passenger was Charles B. King, 
umpire in the Mueller-Benz car which came in second in 
that race. Due to the rigors of the weather these old-timers 
soon gave way to younger drivers. The day opened cold 
and bleak with a temperature of 16 degrees and a strong 
wind, which increased in severity along Michigan Avenue 
and in Lincoln Park. Snow which began to fall about start- 
ing time added to the difficulties. As in 1895, engines stalled, 
drivers raced to get back into line, and curious crowds waved 
from the curb. So the “‘race’”’ wore on until (with a luncheon 
stop in Evanston) the automobiles pulled into the parking lot 
at the Museum at 3:59 P.M. The running time had been 
4 hours 28 minutes and the speed about twelve miles an hour. 
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HINCKLEY’S RAILROAD EMPIRE 


By BLAINE BROOKS GERNON 


RANCIS EDWARD HINCKLEY, railroad builder in 
Illinois, was born at Elmira, New York, on March 13, 
1834, one of six children’ of Alfred and Eliza Stanley Hinck- 
ley. Francis’ father claimed descent from an old American 
line distinguished by Thomas Hinckley, governor of Plymouth 
Colony (1680-1692). Francis’ family probably lived on a small 
farm near the edge of Elmira. In 1846, persuaded by rela- 
tives, they moved to Galesburg, then a little town in western 
Illinois at the crossroads of important stagecoach routes, soon 
supplemented by railroads. Alfred Hinckley selected a good 
farm site near the town. Young Francis entered Knox College 
in 1850 at the age of sixteen, remaining until 1856, but was 
not graduated. According to family recollections he was a 
schoolteacher for a time, and there is other evidence* that he 
lived in Aurora, Illinois. 
Francis Hinckley’s name appeared in the Chicago city 
1 The others were George, William, Charles, Mary and Harriet. 
2 George R. Perrine, Aurora lawyer, states that his father, who lived in Hinckley, 


Ill. and helped build the Chicago & Iowa Railroad, told him that Hinckley resided 
in Aurora. 


Blaine Brooks Gernon, before his death on April 13, 1954, was 
a Chicago attorney whose hobby was history. He was a member of 
the Illinois State Historical Society, the Abraham Lincoln Associa- 
tion and other historical groups, and was the author of a number of 
articles and books on Abraham Lincoln, among them The Lincolns 
in Chicago (1934) and Lincoln in the Political Circus (1936). 
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directory of 1866, as a partner of Ferdinand E. Canda* in 
“Canda & Hinckley, Bridge Builders and Contractors.” That 
year he boarded at the St. Cloud House, 112-114 South Frank- 
lin Street. Until his marriage in 1880 he roomed or boarded 
at a number of places, usually on the west side of the city. 

In 1867, when the firm of Canda & Hinckley was em- 
ployed to build a wagon bridge over Rock River at Oregon, 
Illinois, about ninety miles west of Chicago, Hinckley made 
the acquaintance of a little group of men who were desperately 
trying to build a fifteen-mile railroad between Oregon and 
Rochelle on the Chicago & North Western line. Sensing an 
opportunity, or a challenge, he joined the venture. In spite of 
failure to interest Henry Keep, president of the North West- 
ern, in the scheme, Hinckley was elected president of the 
Ogle & Carroll County Railroad,* which in 1868 the group 
managed to commence building. Time was important, for 
delegates were elected that year to write a new state con- 
stitution, which was expected to curtail the right of local 
taxing bodies to invest in railroads. Most railroad promo- 
tions were hastened to beat the deadline, and the doors were 
opened to many a railroad contractor. Construction often 
went ahead of population or business demands and brought 
on heated competition and failures. These factors probably 
spurred Hinckley in a new plan for extending his little rail- 
road to Aurora, where he hoped for a more appreciative and 
profitable connection. 

Early in 1870 he sought assistance from James F. Joy,’ the 
western railroad king. The Illinois Central line ran eastward 
from Sioux City, Iowa, to Freeport, Illinois, where it turned 
south to join the Chicago branch at Centralia. At Freeport it 


3 Canda’s name appears in Chicago directories from 1866 through 1883. The 
Canda-Hinckley partnership lasted only two years. 

4 Chartered Feb. 18, 1857 and organized Jan. 24, 1860. W. W. Baldwin, comp., 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company Documentary History (Chicago, 
1928), 1: 973. 

5 James Frederick Joy (1810-1896) was founder of the Michigan Central and 
Burlington railroads; president of the Burlington, 1866, Michigan Central, 1867; 
employed Abraham Lincoln as attorney for the Illinois Central. 
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exchanged passenger and freight business to and from Chicago 
with the North Western under an old agreement.’ Joy and 
Hinckley now hatched up a scheme to take this business away 
from the North Western by extending Hinckley’s line east 
to Aurora on the Burlington, and west to Forreston on the 
Illinois Central. Joy, writing in 1872 to J. M. Walker, presi- 
dent of the Burlington, expressed doubts that Alonzo Kinyon 
would ever complete the Chicago & Rock River Railroad, and 
added by way of contrast about Hinckley and his associates 
that “They shall make the Pekin Road go.’ Hinckley was 
kept busy raising money along his tight. -of - way—Daniel B. 
Waterman,® Aurora hardware merchant, claimed he raised 
some $800,000 for the little road. At Rock River, Hinckley 
erected at a cost of $90,000 a Howe Truss Bridge which was 
hailed as one of the finest in the state. 

The eighty-two-mile Aurora-Forreston line, by then 
known as the Chicago & Iowa Railroad,” was opened on New 
Year's Day, 1872; trains were advertised to run “if snow 


permitted.” It was a great day for Hinckley, and an even 
greater one for the people and towns along the right- -of-way. 
So elated were they that Squaw Grove, in DeKalb County, 


10 


was renamed ‘“‘Hinckley,’”’’ while the next station westw ard 
was christened “Waterman.”"* An injunction obtained by the 
North Western against the use of the new inter-line was soon 
dissolved, and the Chicago business of the Illinois Central was 
rolling over the Chicago & Iowa and the Burlington just as 


® The Galena & Chicago Union (later absorbed by the North Western) had 
been chartered to build westward to Galena, but had stopped at Freeport when the 
Illinois Central was first to build between Galena and Freeport. The North Western 
claimed that in exchange for the cession of its rights to build west of Freeport it had 
received the promise that such an inter-line would be permanent. 

7 Burlington Collection, Newberry Library, Chicago. 

8 Waterman is reputed to have lost his entire personal fortune in the C. & I. 
venture. 

® The Ogle & Carroll County had merged on April 3, 1871, into the Chicago & 
Iowa (incorporated March 30, 1869). Corporate Record Book, sbid. Hinckley’s 
Chicago office in 1871 was at 84 Randolph St. Many of his records were lost in 
the Chicago Fire. 

10 The Voters and Tax-Payers of DeKalb County, Illinois (Chicago, 1876), 131. 

11 The Biographical Record of Kane County, Illinois (Chicago, 1898), 237-39. 
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Hinckley and Joy had planned. The former had overcome 
great obstacles to achieve a railroad promoter’s fondest dream: 
he had a bridge road. 

However, still unsatisfied, in 1872 he became interested 
in the Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern Railroad,” then being 
promoted by a Pekin lawyer, Benjamin F. Prettyman, and 
projected from Pekin to Chicago via Marseilles.’* Hinckley 
secured control of this project, changed its course from Pekin 
to Streator, where it met the Ottawa, Oswego & Fox River 
Valley Railroad,” then being promoted and built as a feeder 
for the Burlington’s main line at Aurora. Hinckley had strong 
and efficient partners in Colonel Ralph Plumb of Streator 
and Philip B. Shumway of Chicago,”’ but his master stroke was 
in securing the financial assistance of Moses Taylor," president 
of the National City Bank of New York. The Chicago, Pekin 
& Southwestern’s 561/, miles of track were completed on Jan- 
uary 6, 1873. Despite difficulties in financing, quarrels with 
the original board and stock repudiations’’ Hinckley managed 
to finish and open this little line which he was to cherish ten- 
derly for the next fifteen years. (The road should have been 
built economically, as the rails were furnished by the nearby 
Joliet Iron & Steel Company. ) 

Was Hinckley merely an agent of the Burlington, or was 
he a successful promoter and builder whose abilities that rail- 
road recognized and supported? The advantage was all with 
the Burlington; Hinckley certainly received little help from 

12 The Chicago & Plainfield Railroad, chartered Feb. 4, 1859, changed its name 
March 29, 1869 to Chicago, Plainfield & Pekin Railroad, and on April 19, 1870 to 
Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern. Santa Fe records supplied by Lee Lyles of Santa Fe 
staff. 

18 In 1870 it was reported as bridged and graded between Pekin and Marseilles, a 
distance of 65 miles. 

14 Chartered Aug. 22, 1852; opened Jan. 15, 1871. Hinckley was a director in 
the 1870's. 

15 Plumb (1816-1909) served in the Union Army and after the Civil War founded 
Streator and was mayor and congressman; Shumway, who lived in Evanston, later be- 
came an official of several Illinois roads. 

‘6 Taylor's chief interests were sugar imports, the Lackawanna Railroad and 
the Atlantic cable. 


‘7 On the grounds that the Pekin road, originally projected as a rival of the Bur- 
lington, had been made a feeder to it. 
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it toward financing his roads, and when they failed it made 
no visible efforts to save him or any of his associates. Hinck- 
ley probably completed the Chicago & Rock River Railroad,” 
a short line between Shabbona and Rock Falls, as a contractor 
and at the urging of the Burlington. 

Soon after the Chicago & lowa opened Hinckley and his 
associates formed the Midland Construction Company’ * and 
took over the construction and promotion of the projected 
Chicago & Paducah Railroad,” between Streator, Illinois, and 
Paducah, Kentucky. When this road reached Windsor, Shelby 
County, in 1872, Hinckley sent a special train, with a large 
number of railroad dignitaries, businessmen, officers and board 
members, and a few New York capitalists, on board.” Judge 
Lawrence S. Trimble came up all the way from Paducah, look- 
ing forward to the day when the road would reach southward 
to his city. But the Judge was to be disappointed; on July 10, 
1874 the line stopped at Altamont, 156 miles from Streator. 
A year and a half later, to avoid a lawsuit, it built a spur to 
Effingham. It managed to get that far only because Ralph 
Plumb was able to sell nearly $3,000,000 of its bonds in 
London; local donations and subscriptions had been only 
$540,000.” 

Despite the fact that Hinckley controlled some 350 miles 
of railroad and managed finances amounting to ten million 
dollars, he sought additional outlets for his energies. In 
1874-1875 he was agent for the Kingsbury estate and also re- 


'S Chartered March 24, 1869; organized May 14, 1869, and opened its 46.18 
miles of track on Oct. 16, 1872. Burlington Documentary History, 1: 1031. The 
only position Hinckley ever had with this road was as a director. 

19 A consolidation (1872) of Ralph Plumb & Co. and D. Strawn & Co., both 
railroad contractors. 

20 Formed by the consolidation on March 22, 1872, of the Bloomington & Ohio 
River Railroad, chartered March 10, 1869, and the Fairbury, Pontiac & Western Rail- 
road, chartered March 7, 1867. 

21 Hinckley was shrewd, and when embarrassed could lapse into complete silence 
about his plans, as some of his reports to Poor’s Manual indicate. There were occa- 
sions, however, when he realized the value of publicity. 

22 Poor's Manual, 1873, p. 160. The London sale was reported by the Railroad 
Gazette. 1873. 
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ceiver for the Gilman, Clinton & Springfield Railroad.** More- 
over, he was busy promoting a bridge to span the Mississippi 
River, and two railroads—the Chicago, Clinton and Western” 
and the Chicago & Illinois Southern.” In 1874 the citizens of 
Rockford subscribed $100,000 toward the twenty-four-mile 
Chicago, Rockford & Northern Railroad, between Rockford 
and Flagg Center on Hinckley’s Chicago & Iowa.” This move 
headed off a rival line projected between Rockford and 
Rochelle. 

In hopes of making his Pekin road part of a Chicago-St. 
Louis inter-line, Hinckley extended it in the fall of 1875 from 
Streator to Mazon, thus swinging it away from the orbit of the 
Burlington to that of the Chicago & Alton.” What the Bur- 
lington officials thought of such a move can be imagined. The 
Railroad Gazette, on September 25, 1875, noted that Hinck- 
ley was having ‘‘difficulties with one of the roads,” and he 
claimed that the Burlington had a real interest in every one 
of them. 

Trouble, however, broke out in another quarter that could 
hardly be traced to the Burlington. On May 26, 1877 Hinckley 
was arrested on a warrant sworn out by a ‘Mr. Fisher, agent 
for the English bondholders, charging Hinckley with fraud 
in the inducement to purchase securities of the [Chicago & 
Paducah} road.”** He was released almost immediately and 
hurried to Effingham, where he was among friends and was 
able to have his road placed in a friendly receivership. With 
a liking for such a pattern of protection—and sorely needing 


23 Incorporated March 4, 1867. Its line between Gilman and Springfield, opened 
in 1871, later passed to the Illinois Central and is now part of the latter’s Chicago- 
St. Louis road. 

2* Opened between Iowa City and Cedar Rapids in 1877 

25 Projected between Hampton and St. Elmo, Ill. 

26 Tt was leased to the C. & I., which owned its stock. 

°7 This extension opened May 21, 1876. Santa Fe records. At Mazon Creek 
the C. P. & S. met the Chicago & Illinois River Railroad, controlled by the Alton, 
which ran to Joliet where it met its parent road. The Alton also controlled the Peoria, 
Pekin & Jacksonville, which ran from Peoria to Jacksonville where it met a line of 
the Alton. 
28 Chicago Tribune, May 27, 1877. 
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it—he put the Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern in receivership in 
June, and the Chicago & Iowa in August. Although Hinckley 
was wont to lay much of the blame for his troubles on officials 
of the Burlington, and later the Alton, his lines were actually 
going the way of most railroads of the day. The Panic of 1873, 
the droughts of 1874 and 1875, and overbuilding were taking 
their toll. 

By this time Hinckley was hobnobbing with such color- 
ful promoters as Jay Gould and Solon Humphries, who were 
soon to expand the little Wabash Railroad into an empire of 
vast proportions.” In 1879 Hinckley let go of his first rail- 
road by selling the Chicago & Paducah to the Wabash,” which 
forthwith built from Strawn to Chicago. Since Hinckley’s road 
met the Toledo-St. Louis line of the Wabash at Bement, this 
gave a continuous Chicago-St. Louis line. As all the men in 
this venture were on a close friendly basis, it may be assumed 
that Hinckley’s group were amply repaid for their services. 

In late September, 1879, Hinckley was again arrested 
“and locked up for contempt of court, having refused to turn 
over books and papers and a cash balance to his successor,” 
the receiver of the Pekin road. A writ of habeas corpus failed 
to release him.“ He was apprehended at Springfield, where 
he had gone to secure relief by an appeal, and put under 
guard at the St. Nicholas Hotel where “his food is passed 
to him at regular intervals by a single maiden.”** Next he was 
moved to Chicago, then one of the four seats of the Illinois 
Supreme Court, where he was confined at the Clifton House. 
Finally the United States District Court in Chicago absolved 
him, but replaced him by A. H. Crocker as receiver of the 
Pekin road. In 1880 he was again arrested, this time for fail- 
ing to turn over some $22,000 as the receiver of the Gilman, 


29 On Dec. 7, 1879 the Wabash consolidated with the St. Louis, Kansas City & 
Pacific and then proceeded to swallow up a dozen roads in Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. 

30 Te was sold on May 1 to a buyer acting for the Wabash, and consolidated with 
the latter on April 1, 1880. 

31 Railroad Gazette, Sept. 26, 1879. 

32 Chicago Tribune, Sept. 9, 1879. 
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Clinton & Springfield Railroad. He was released on a bond 
of $30,000" and purged of contempt on his explanation that 
he was in Joliet when the order was entered and hence unin- 
formed. He could hardly have been out of cash at this time, 
having sold the Chicago & Paducah the previous year. These 
jousts with the law and the courts prove that Hinckley was a 
determined fighter when ke considered decisions or orders con- 
trary to his own interests or ideas of justice. “His energy,” 
said the editor of the Railroad ates in 1871, “has that 
peculiar element which sportsmen call ‘staying qualities’ and 
when he takes hold of an enterprise it is reasonable to count 
on its fulfillment.”* 

Long, bitter and expensive court fights over final control 
of the Chicago & Iowa came in 1879 and 1880. Hinckley 
considered extending the road from Aurora to Chicago and 
thus ridding it of the Burlington, but by then the latter had 
too great an interest in the C. & I. Beset by influential, skill- 
ful and determined men, gradually but surely Hinckley and his 
associates were crowded out, and he lost his second road. 
Since it was never sold under the hammer, the Burlington 
was obliged to bargain for the stock.*’ After acquiring the 
line in 1882 the Burlington extended it in 1885-1886 from 
Oregon, Illinois, to the Twin Cities.“ On May 31, 1881 Hinck- 
ley bid in his last railroad, the Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern, 
and reorganized it on May 10, 1882 as the Chicago, St. Louis 
& Western—proof that he still had his dream of a C hicago- 
St. Louis line. By then he was blaming the Alton for his 
troubles, and to rid himself of them he extended the Pekin 
road 1 in 1883 from Mazon to Chicago.” 


8 Rai silroad Gazette, April 7, 1880. 
“4 Thid., Jan. 20, 1871. 

8° The city of Aurora received $130,000 for its $100,000 investment in C. & I. 
stock. On the other hand, Waterman is supposed to have lost everything on the 
venture. 

86 This extension was built by the Chicago, Burlington & Northern, a subsidiary 
of the Burlington (C. B. & Q.). On June 1, 1899 both it and the C. & I. were deeded 
to the Burlington. Burlington Documentary History, 1: 958, 1427, 1430. 

37 This extension of 60.2 miles from Mazon Creek to Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(now Pulaski Road), was opened Jan. 1, 1884. Ibid. 
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HINCKLEY’S RAILROAD EMPIRE 


His three lines, all of them in Illinois, were the Chicago and Iowa, the 
Pekin Road and the Chicago and Paducah. 
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On March 10, 1880, Hinckley married Amelia Smith, 
twenty years his junior. The Smiths had migrated from Plain- 
field, New Jersey, to Loda, Illinois, where the bride’s father 
was a banker. For two years following their marriage the 
Hinckleys lived at 131 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago. In 1882 
they moved to 2928 Prairie Avenue, a neighborhood of small 
houses with two stories and high basements—a strictly middle- 
class section.** Across the street from their home rose famous 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church; however, the Hinckleys were 
strong Baptists. Although Chicago had a number of clubs, 
some located near their home, the membership lists fail to 
reveal the name of either Hinckley or his wife. They were 
living modestly and taking their growing fortunes in stride. 
Hinckley had a deep interest in his family, and on January 1, 
1885, when he again reorganized the Pekin road—as the 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway—he put three of them on its 
five-man board.” 

In 1875 the Railroad Gazette had published a thought- 
provoking article titled “What Shail Be Done with Our Bank- 
rupt Railroads?” Ten years later Hinckley was still striving 
for part of the answer. As passenger lines all three of his 
roads had operated as locals—furnishing a needed service, but 
little more than bus lines. As freight carriers these roads 
should have had considerable value. By 1885 some of the 
larger roads had begun to court Hinckley in their efforts to 
take over the Pekin by purchase or consolidation. His various 
reorganizations of that road indicate strongly that he was 
trying to wring out creditors. He was also, without doubt, 
trying to buy up some of his stockholders in an effort to whittle 
down carrying charges and keep the road solvent.“ 


38 The Hinckleys’ Prairie Avenue neighbors are listed as a salesman, lawyer, 
manufacturer, store manager and several clothing store operators. 

89 Hinckley’s brothers George W. and William S. operated a planing mill at 
Twenty-second and May streets in Chicago. George’s two sons Alfred M. and Walter P. 
were for a time connected with Hinckley’s railroads. By 1880 George was listed as a 
grain dealer. 

40 The Chicago & Iowa was part of an inter-line with the Illinois Central and 
the Burlington for through passenger service between Chicago and Sioux City; while 
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In 1886 the Santa Fe decided to enter Chicago from 
Kansas City, and purchased Hinckley’s Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway. But instead of building by way of Peoria, the Santa Fe 
ran its line through Galesburg, and never did extend Hinck- 
ley’s road from Pekin to St. Louis as originally planned.” 
Between 1890 and 1893, however, he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing its “Red Express” roll over a Chicago-Peoria-St. Louis 
inter-line.** 

In the meantime Hinckley had been spreading out his 
operations. From 1878 to 1881 he was president of the Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway and the Milwaukee Cable Railway. 
In 1887, having disposed of his three Illinois railroads and 
become a member of the Santa Fe family, he was made presi- 
dent of the St. Louis, Kansas City & Colorado Railroad, a posi- 
tion he retained until 1889 when he became president of the 
Central Arizona.’ Both were Santa Fe roads. 

From 1890 to 1896 Hinckley served as a member of the 
first board of trustees of the newly-formed University of Chi- 
cago. That eleven-man board included such men as Ferdinand 
W. Peck, Martin E. Ryerson and Herman H. Kohlsaat. Hinck- 
ley must have enjoyed such company and an opportunity for 
fellowship with the brilliant and colorful president of the 
University, William Rainey Harper. Hinckley was generous 
in his gifts to the University. 

By 1892 the Hinckleys were living in Lake Forest, fash- 
ionable North Shore suburb of Chicago. Amid his new sur- 
roundings he styled himself a “capitalist.” Only once did he 


the Pekin was for a time part of an inter-line with the Toledo, Peoria & Western and 
the Burlington, later the Alton. 

41 In 1886 the Santa Fe had plans to build south from Pekin to Springfield where 
it would meet the North & South Railroad running to Litchfield, and the Wabash 
from there to St. Louis. 

42.On Dec. 4, 1886 the Santa Fe organized the Chicago, Santa Fe & California 
Railway, which on Dec. 15 purchased the Chicago & St. Louis, rehabilitating it the 
following year. The first train to cross the Mississippi on this line between Chicago 
and Kansas City made the run on Dec. 7, 1887. From 1890 to 1893 the Santa Fe 
fan a passenger inter-line with the Jacksonville Southeastern Railroad between Chi- 
cago, Peoria, Pekin, Jacksonville, Litchfield, and St. Louis. Santa Fe records. 

43 Hinckley was president of the Central Arizona from 1889 to 1893 and vice- 
president in the latter year. 
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show a renewal of his interest in Illinois railroads: in 1890 
when he joined in an application for a charter for a projected 
road between Chicago and St. Louis—which never material- 
ized. About 1898 they moved to West Brighton, Staten Island, 
New York. Hinckley had become interested in the Niagara 
Power & Development Company and the Canadian Power 
Company and could more conveniently direct his business oper- 
ations from there. 

He died at his New York home on September 6, 1900 of 
a heart ailment. He was survived by his widow and three sons: 
Francis E., Percy and Donald. He had lost much of his fortune 
before his death, yet his railroads remain a monument to his 
vision, energy, courage, tenacity and capability. 

Today the Burlington’s diesel-powered streamlined Zeph- 
_ yrs roll west of Aurora over the old right-of-way of the Chi- 
cago & Iowa bound for the Twin Cities. The transcontinental 
trains of the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific bound 
for the Pacific Northwest use the same route. The Santa Fe’s 
silver screamliners sweep southwest from Chicago to Streator 
over part of the right-of-way of the old Pekin road, and the 
Banner Blues of the Wabash run south from Chicago over 
some of the right-of-way of the Chicago & Paducah on their 
way to St. Louis. 

There is another monument to the memory of Francis 
Edward Hinckley—the town bearing his name in DeKalb 
County, Illinois, on the Burlington a few miles west of Aurora. 
In 1878 it possessed considerable promise and claimed to be 
“the liveliest town on the Chicago & Iowa Railroad.’’** To- 
day Hinckley has a population of about 800, yet it is a reminder 
of a great promoter and builder of Illinois railroads.” 


44 The Hinckley Review, May 31, 1878. The town had a grain elevator, three 
“rs og a lumber yard, a cheese factory, Methodist and Baptist churches, and a Masonic 
lodge. 

45 Additional acknowledgments: Bessie E. Hinckley, Hinsdale; Mrs. Francis E. 
Hinckley, Jr., Evanston; Dr. Martha Borden Cole, Galesburg; Paul M. Angle, director, 
Chicago Historical Society; Carlton J. Corliss of the Illinois Central; Donald Ashton 
of the Burlington; E. H. Gaiennie of the Toledo, Peoria & Western; and A. B. Van Pelt 
of the Wabash. 





THE ADOPTION OF CUMULATIVE 
VOTING IN ILLINOIS 


By GEORGE S. BLAIR 


LTERATION in the method of electing members of the 
A General Assembly was one of the important considera- 
tions before the Illinois Constitutional Convention of 1869- 
1870. Many delegates hoped to remedy a situation, under 
the Constitution of 1848, which had resulted in sectional rather 
than district representation in the legislature. By 1870 the 
state was divided roughly into two large sections, with the 
Republican Party winning most of the senatorial and repre- 
sentative seats from the northern half of the state, and the 


Democrats stronger in the southern half, electing nearly all 
of that section’s legislators. Some 100,000 Democratic voters 
living north of Springfield and nearly as many Republicans liv- 
ing south of the capital were thus practically excluded from 
a voice in electing lawmakers of their own choosing.’ 

The map on the next page gives the party alignment in 
the House of Representatives of the Twenty-fifth General 


1 Debates and Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of the State of 
Illinois, Convened at the City of Springfield, Tuesday (Monday), December 13, 1869 
(Springfield, 1870), I: 562. 


George S. Blair is an assistant professor of political science at 
the University of Pennsylvania. His doctoral dissertation at North- 
western University (1951) was “Cumulative Voting in Illinois,” and 
he has written several articles on this subject for social science 
magazines. 
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Party composition by districts of members of the Illinois House of 
Representatives, 1867-1868. 
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Assembly in 1867. The state at that time was apportioned in- 
to sixty-one representative districts, with four districts return- 
ing three representatives each, 16 districts two each, and 41 
districts one each—a total of 85 members. Only eight of the 
60 Republicans were from districts south of Springfield, and 
only five of the 25 Democrats from the northern part of the 
state. 

The large number of unrepresented voters can also be 
substantiated on the basis of votes cast in the presidential 
election of 1868. There were 120,061 Democratic votes in 
districts north of Springfield. The five Democratic representa- 
tives came from districts (Adams, Brown-Cass, Mason-Menard 
and Schuyler counties) in which the Democratic vote for presi- 
dent was 13,146, leaving 106,915 Democrats unrepresented by 
members of their own party in the Illinois House. Of the 
78,737 Republican votes in districts below the state capital, 
the eight Republican representatives came from districts 
(Bond-Madison, Clay-Richland, Clinton-Washington, Marion, 
Johnson-Massac-Pope, and St. Clair counties) in which 22,169 
Republican votes were cast, leaving 56,568 Republican voters 
without spokesmen.” 

A second fault with representative districts under the ap- 
portionment of 1861 was the inequality of district populations. 
On the basis of the census of 1870, the districts varied in 
population from 16,685 in the Fifty-eighth District (Du Page 
County) to 49,995, the average population for each of the 
seven representatives from Cook County. In all, six representa- 
tives had constituencies of less than 20,000, while ten had over 
40,000 each.® 

As a third fault, the Republican strength in the House was 
greater than its comparative strength throughout the state. Of 
the 350,103 votes cast for congressman-at-large in 1866, 
203,045 were Republican and 147,058 Democratic. On this 


2 John Moses, Illinois Historical and Statistical (Chicago, 1895), Il: 1208-9. 
3 For a breakdown of population by counties see #bid., 1137-39. 
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basis House membership should have been 49 to 36 in the 
Republicans’ favor instead of the actual 60 to 25 margin. The 
same was true in the 1869 session: Republicans cast 249,912 
votes for governor the previous year and Democrats 199,813. 
Based on this vote, the Republican advantage would have been 
48 to 37 instead of their actual majority of 57 to 28.* 

These were the problems of representation facing the Con- 
vention delegates: district rather than sectional representation; 
proper representation of minorities; proportionate representa- 
tive districts; and an apportionment which would accurately 
reflect relative party strengths in the House. 

An attempt to modify the organic law of Illinois in 1862 
proved unsuccessful, as the voters failed to approve the new 
constitution. This convention was predominantly composed of 
Democrats, and its legislative apportionments were admittedly 
in the interests of that party. The Chicago Tribune estimated 
that this apportionment would have given the Democrats, the 
minority party, 21 of 33 senators and 60 of 102 representatives.” 

A resolution calling another constitutional convention was 
adopted by the General Assembly in 1867 and approved by 
the people the following year. Delegates were elected in No- 
vember, 1869, and assembled at Springfield on December 13. 
The resolution calling the convention contained the limitation 
“to revise, alter, or amend the Constitution of the State of 
Illinois,” but the delegates assumed the authority to draft a 
new constitution. 

Standing committees were announced on December 20. 
The Committee on Electoral and Representative Reform, the 
one of most immediate interest, was a nine-member group with 
Joseph Medill, editor of the Chicago Tribune and one of the 
most influential men in this assembly, as its chairman. Other 
members of the committee were Robert P. Hanna of Wayne 
County, Charles F. Springer of Madison, George R. Wendling 


tid 1212. 
M. Dickerson, “The Illinois Constitutional Convention of 1862,” University 
of Iinois Studies, Vol. 1, no. 9 (Urbana, March 15, 1905), 431. 
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of Shelby, Milton Hay of Sangamon, Orville H. Browning of 
Adams, Alfred M. Craig of Knox, Addison Goodell of Iro- 
quois, and George E. Wait of Henry." 

Work for this committee had been created even before 
its appointment, by the following resolution presented on 
December 17 by Robert P. Hanna, later a member of the 
committee: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Legislative Department, hereafter 
to be appointed, be instructed to inquire into the expediency of so amend- 
ing the Constitution as to provide that the House of Representatives shall 
consist of one hundred and twenty members. That for the purpose of electing 
the same, the State be divided into forty representative Districts of contiguous 
territory, and, as nearly as possible of equal population. That the persons 
having the highest number of votes be elected from each district. That no 
elector be allowed to vote for more than two Representatives, to the end 
that minorities may be represented in the Legislature of the State in propor- 
tion to their numbers.” 


This plan sought minority representation through use of 
the limited vote. By giving each voter fewer votes than the 
whole number of representatives to be elected, a fairly strong 
and disciplined minority would be certain to receive some rep- 
resentation. The only action at that time was to order the 
printing of the resolution. 

A second plan of achieving minority representation was 
contained in a resolution introduced on January 12, 1870, by 
Reuben M. Benjamin of McLean County: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Electoral Reform be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of incorporating into the Constitution, provisions 
substantially as follows: 1st. Any candidate who shall receive a majority of 
the votes cast in his district shall be entitled to a certificate of election. 
2nd. Any candidate who shall receive less than a majority of the votes casi 
in his district may, within ____ days after his election, file in the office of the 
Secretary of State a transfer of the votes cast for him, either collectively to 
any other candidate, or distributively to any other two candidates, in the 
State, at his option. Provided, that no transfer shall be made to any candidate 
having received less than one-fifth of the votes cast in his own district. . . .* 





® Debates and Proceedings,1: 75. 
7 [bid., 72. 
8 Ibid., 175. 
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Under this plan, total membership in the House would 
not always remain exactly the same, depending on the number 
of votes cast by minorities at any one election. One legislature 
might have a few more or a few less members than its prede- 
cessor as a result of the full representation achieved through 
the transfer of votes. This plan also would give representa- 
tion to all minority groups of any size and discipline. The 
strong men of minor parties throughout the state could be 
elected even though they lived in districts in which their party 
was in a minority, provided they could poll one-fifth of the 
votes cast in their own district. Again, the only action taken 
was to refer the resolution to the Committee on Electoral and 
Representative Reform. 

The Committee made its first report to the convention on 
February 10. Presented by Medill as spokesman for the group, 
it was in five sections, of which the two most pertinent read: 


Sec. 2. Three times the number of inhabitants required for a senatorial 
ratio, shall constitute a senatorial district, each of which shall choose three 
senators, and the term of office shall be four years. Three times the number 
of inhabitants required for a representative ratio, shall constitute a representa- 
tive district, each of which shall choose three representatives, and the term 
of office shall be two years. The districts shall be formed of compact terri- 
tory, bounded by county lines, and contain, as nearly as practicable, an equal 
number of inhabitants: Provided, That no county shall be divided in the 
formation of representative districts unless it shall be entitled to more than 
five representatives. 

Sec. 5. In all elections of senators or representatives, each qualified voter 
shall be entitled to as many votes as there are senators or representatives 
to be elected by the same constituency, and may distribute them (or equal 
fractions thereof) equally or unequally among the candidates, or concentrate 
them upon one, at his option, and the candidates highest in vote shall be 
declared elected.® 

This report outlined the plan of cumulative voting and 
was the first recorded mention of the proposal in the conven- 
tion. The plan itself is particularized by three significant 
characteristics. First, it retains the district system of repre- 
sentation, but three representatives rather than one are elected 


9 Tbid., 561. 
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from each unit. The reason for this is quite apparent: in single- 
member districts, the majority party alone would win repre- 
sentation; in two-member districts the minority might win 
half the representation or none, disproportionate in either 
case; but in the three-member district, it was hoped there 
would usually be two seats for the majority party and one for 
the minority. This would give the minority sufficient repre- 
sentation to be heard on all questions affecting its rights or 
interests, while still maintaining the rule of the majority. 

The second characteristic of cumulative voting is multiple 
voting, with each voter entitled to cast as many votes as there 
are representatives to be elected. In the exercise of these votes 
the elector may without restraint cumulate all three votes for 
a single candidate, give each of two candidates a vote and a 
half, or cast a single vote for each of three candidates.”* 

Third, the aim of cumulative voting is minority repre- 
sentation rather than proportional representation. Members 
elected would usually be representatives of the two largest 
parties within a district; where third parties won seats, it 
would be in most cases in districts where a third party had 
become locally the largest minority group. Cumulative vot- 
ing is largely a device for the maintenance of a strong two- 
party system, and a means of reflecting the relative strength 
of those two parties in the General Assembly.” 

Medill, speaking in support of the committee report, 
stated that this plan of apportionment and voting was a great 
improvement upon the previous system: First, it provided for 
representation of the minority in both houses. Second, the 
whole body of both major parties, and of other parties which 
might arise in the future, would be represented. Third, the 


10 Since the decision of the Illinois Supreme Court in 1928 in Allen v. Fuller 
there has been a fourth way in which these three votes may be cast: two votes for 
one candidate and one for another candidate. Reports of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, Vol. 332, pp. 313-14. 

11 There have been eleven so-called third parties represented in the Illinois 
House since the adoption and use of cumulative voting: Farmers’ Alliance, Green- 
back, Independent, Independent Democrat, Independent Republican, Labor, Peoples, 
Progressive, Prohibition, Public Ownership and Socialist. 
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elector was free and unrestrained in the matter of choosing 
legislators to represent him. And fourth, the new system 
would in no way impair or jeopardize the rule of the stronger 
party or the accepted rule of the majority.” 

The records of the convention indicate to some extent 
public reaction to this plan. Support was given in the form 
of a memorial from the Minority Representation Society of 
Chicago praising the progress of the plan to date;** but on the 
following day, February 17, William C. Goodhue of Will 
County presented a petition from citizens of his county pro- 
testing against the scheme and asking the Will County dele- 
gates to vote against it.” 

Convention records do not give evidence of additional 
opposition, though it seems logical to assume that the plan 
did encounter further criticism. On May 6, when the com- 
mittee’s recommendations were to be considered, Medill of- 
fered a substitute for the original report, recommending that 
the plan be submitted separately to the people rather than 


incorporated directly into the constitution. The text of the 
substitute was as follows: 


Sec. . The house of representatives shall consist of three times the 
number of members of the senate, and the term of office shall be two years. 
Three representatives shall be elected in each senatorial district at the gen- 
eral election in the year A.D. 1872, and every two years thereafter. 

Sec. . In all elections of representatives aforesaid, each qualified 
voter may cast as many votes for one candidate as there are representatives 
to be elected, or may distribute the same, or equal parts thereof, among the 
candidates as he shall see fit; and the candidates highest in votes shall be 
declared elected.1° 


This report differed substantially from the original com- 
mittee report. It restricted the experiment of cumulative vot- 
ing to one instead of both houses; the complex system of 
fractional representation was done away with by providing 


12 Debates and Proceedings, 1: 561-63. 
18 Journal of the Constitutional Convention of the State of Illinois. Convened 
at Springfield, December 13, 1869, (Springfield, 1870), 427. 
14 Debates and Proceedings,1: 703. 
15 [bid., Il: 1726. 
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for the reapportionment of the state every ten years; the sena- 
torial and representative districts coincided in area, with one 
senator and three representatives elected from each district; 
and the system of fractional distribution of votes was elimi- 
nated by making it possible for the elector to divide or cumu- 
late his votes." Medill made an eloquent appeal to the conven- 
tion to support the minority representation plan: 


There aré thousands of young men and advanced minds in this State 
who think more highly of this proposition than of anything else we will 
have to offer them. ... The disfranchised and downtrodden minorities will 
everywhere rally to its support, and secure to the new Constitution for its 
sake a triumphant ratification. This great measure of reform will carry out 
pure democratic equality and equal rights for all men in the legislative halls; 
secure the equal representation of every citizen, the minority with the majority, 
man for man; allay partisan strife, reform legislative corruption, purify the 
elective system, inspire good and quiet citizens to attend the polls, enable 
virtuous Citizens to elect pure and able representatives... .17 


Other delegates supported the committee report. There 


was some opposition, as evidenced by George E. Wait just 
before the vote: “I desire to record my vote against any prop- 
osition giving minorities power to beat majorities, when the 


9718 


majorities all vote.”"* But the official vote resulted in large 
majorities for the plan—49 for the first section, 12 against, 
22 absent or not voting; 47 for the second section, 15 against, 
21 absent or not voting.” 

The report was then referred to the Committee on Revi- 
sion and Adjustment for final drafting. On May 12 this com- 
mittee submitted its final text, providing for separate sub- 
mission to the voters: 


Sec. 27. The house of representatives shall consist of three times the 
number of the members of the senate, and the term of office shall be two 
years. Three representatives shall be elected in each senatorial district, at 
the general election in the year A.D. 1872, and every two years thereafter. 
In all elections of representatives aforesaid, each qualified voter may cast as 


16 Jbid., 1727. 
17 [bid. 
18 Jbid., 1729. 
19 Ibid. 
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many votes for one candidate as there are representatives to be elected, or 
may distribute the same, or equal parts thereof, among the candidates, as he 
shall see fit; and the candidates highest in votes shall be declared elected.*° 


The convention approved the revision that same day, and 
completed its deliberations and adjourned the following day. 

The new constitution was submitted to the voters on 
Saturday, July 2, 1870. Out of nearly 170,000 votes cast, 
134,227 were in favor of the constitution, with only 35,443 
against. Each of the eight propositions separately submitted 
was also approved; the minority representation section re- 
ceived the smallest margin of victory—99,022 to 70,080, a 
margin of only 28,942. Voters of forty counties gave majori- 
ties against this proposal and the contest was very close in 
several others, but Cook County’s favorable majority of 17,895 
assured its approval.” 

Four days after the election the I//inois State Journal, in 
an editorial review of the new constitution, said: 

The vote against minority representation will probably sum up stronger 
than that against any other of the separate sections. In our Monday’s issue 
we indicated a few of the reasons why the section would be looked upon 
with hesitation and suspicion. However, it is doubtless true that a sufficient 
number of people have voted in favor of trying the experiment to carry it, 
and that our State will be the first to inaugurate a new system of government 
by which minorities, instead of being entirely disfranchised, will hereafter have 
a representation according to the strength which they are able to muster. This 
section, if adopted, does not take effect until the election of the Legislature 
of 1872.22 

The results of the election of 1872 reflect the immediate 
effect of the adoption of cumulative voting. The second map 
gives the party makeup by districts of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Twenty-eighth General Assembly, the first elected 
under the new system. In this House there were 86 Republi- 
cans and 67 Democrats. Only one of the 51 districts (Winne- 
bago and Boone counties) returned three representatives of 
20 Tbid., 1849. 


21 Jbid., 1894-95. 
*2 Iilinots State Journal (Springfield), July 6, 1870. 
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Party composition by districts of members of the Illinois House of 
Representatives, 1873-1874. 
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the same party; 33 elected two Republicans and one Democrat, 
and 17 two Democrats and one Republican. The Democratic 
representation from the north half of the state had increased 
from five (5.9 per cent) in 1867 to thirty-six (23.5 per cent) 
in 1873; similarly the Republicans had increased their repre- 
sentation from the south half from eight (9.4 per cent) to 
twenty-three (15 per cent). 

The party alignments in the House reflected quite ac- 
curately the relative strength of the two parties throughout 
the state. In 1872 Republican Richard J. Oglesby received 
237,774 votes for governor, with 197,084 for Democrat Gus- 
tave Koerner.** On the basis of that vote, the Republicans 
would have had an 84-69 majority in the House—only two 
different from the actual 86-67 split. The disproportionate 
representation of the Republicans in the House, compared to 
the statewide popular vote, had decreased from 122 per cent 
in 1867 to only 103 per cent in 1873. 

The reapportionment of the state had resulted in fifty- 
one districts of fairly equal population—ranging from the 
Forty-third (Fayette and Marion counties) with 40,260 to 
the Twenty-first (Rock Island and Henry counties) with 
65,289. However, most of the districts had populations of 
45,000 to 55,000.** 

Thus the system of cumulative voting, on the basis of the 
results of the first election in which it was used, seemed to be 
the answer to the representation problems under the old Con- 
stitution of 1848. Districts rather than sections were repre- 
sented; the minority party was represented in 50 of the 51 
districts; statewide party streugths were more accurately re- 
flected in the House; and the districts were more evenly ap- 
portioned as to population. These advantages were accom- 
panied by none of the disastrous results prophesied by the 
opponents of the measure. 


23 Moses, I/linois Historical and Statistical, YW: 1212. 
24 Jbid., 1137-39, 1161. 





THEY SAW THE EARLY MIDWEST 
A Bibliography of Travel Narratives, 1673-1850 


By ROBERT R. HUBACH 


HE following bibliography is the third and final one in 

a series under this title listing travel narratives, including 
diaries and journals, in Midwestern historical publications. 
The first, covering narratives of the eastern Midwest, appeared 
in the Autumn, 1953 issue of this Journal; the second, listing 
narratives of the trans-Mississippi Midwest, appeared in the 
- July, 1954 number of The lowa Journal of History. The pres- 
ent bibliography lists travel narratives in early or less well- 
known historical publications of the eastern Midwest—Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

Many of the accounts below were written by people who 
had no professional interest in authorship; indeed, most of 
them wrote merely to leave a tangible record for relatives or 
friends, and had no thought that their works would be pub- 
lished. The first white men to visit the Midwest—trappers, 
explorers and Jesuit priests—saw a primitive wilderness. Even 
the later settlers and missionaries encountered a vast and lonely 
land of rivers, lakes and prairies inhabited largely by Indians. 





Robert R. Hubach is associate professor of English at Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. In addition to bis 
bibliographies an article by him, “Illinois Host to Well-Known 
Nineteenth Century Authors,” appeared in the December, 1945 
issue of this Journal. 
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No permanent settlement, for instance, was made at Cincinnati, 
one of the oldest Midwestern cities, until 1788. The three 
main routes of entry taken by the narrators were down the 
Ohio River from Pittsburgh, overland across Ohio, and from 
Buffalo up the Great Lakes. The early settlers were seldom 
adversely critical of the mores or the difficult living condi- 
tions of the frontier. The West to them was a realm of promise, 
offering far greater opportunities than the refinements of the 
Eastern seaboard or of Europe. Trappers, explorers, priests, 
ministers, missionaries to the savages, settlers, victims of Indian 
captivities, native and foreign tourists, and visiting authors— 
people, good and bad, of varied dispositions and types— 
visited the early Midwest and left their impressions. Historians 
and writers of historical fiction have used and will continue 
to use these works as source material for books. 

The nineteen regional historical publications of the five 
states mentioned above which were checked in compiling the 
present bibliography are: 

Burton Historical Collection Leaflets [Detroit] 

Burton Historical Records 

Firelands Pioneer [Norwalk, Ohio} 

Illinois Historical Collections {Illinois State Historical Library} 
Illinois State Historical Society, Transactions 

Indiana Historical Collections {Indianapolis} 

Indiana Historical Society Publications 

Inland Seas {Cleveland} 

Marietta College Historical Collections {Marietta, Ohio} 
Mid-America {Chicago} 

Michigan Historical (or Pioneer) Collections {Lansing} 
Northwest Ohio Quarterly {Toledo} 

Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, Bulletin {Cincinnati} 
Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, Quarterly Publication 
Ola Northwest Genealogical Quarterly {Columbus} 

Western Reserve Historical Society Publications {Cleveland} 
Western Reserve Historical Society Tracts 

Wisconsin Historical Society Collections [Madison] 

Wisconsin Historical Society Proceedings 


The Michigan Historical Collections contain a much larger 
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number of travel narratives, even though many are brief and 
unimportant, than any other of these publications. The Ws- 
consin Historical Society Collections rank second. Ohio has 
issued the largest number of different historical magazines, 
and Illinois has reprinted the most narratives by early explorers 
like La Salle and Tonty. 

Most of the more than two hundred and thirty narra- 
tives in the following list were written by Americans, but 
five other nationalities are represented, indicated by abbrevia- 
tions in parentheses after the facts of publication—Br{ itish }, 
Fr{ench}, Fr{ench} Can[adian}, Ger[ man] and Sw{iss}. The 
accounts are arranged chronologically, from 1673 to 1850, 
with narratives covering more than one year grouped under 
the first date. 


1673 Father Claudius Dablon. “Of the First Voyage Made by Father 
Marquette toward New Mexico, and How the Design Was Con- 
ceived.” Illinois Historical Collections, 1 (1903), 8-40. (Fr.) 


—— “Marquette’s Journal of His First Visit to the Mississippi.” Michigan 


Historical Collections, XXI (1894), 467-88. (Fr.) 

1674 “Marquette’s Last Journal.” Ibid., 488-94. (Fr.) 

1678 “Henry de Tonty’s Memoir of 1693.” Ill. Hist. Colls., 1 (1903), 
128-64. (Fr.) 

1679 “Hennepin’s Narrative from His ‘La Louisiane’ of 1683.” Ibid., 46-105. 
(Fr.) 

1680 “LaSalle on the Illinois Country.” Ibid., XXIII (1934), 1-16. 

1682 Jacques de La Metairie. “Of the Taking Possession of Louisiana, at 
the Mouth of the Mississippi, by the Sieur de la Salle, on the 9th of 
April, 1682.” Ibid., I (1903), 106-13. (Fr.) 

1684 “Memoir of the Sieur de la Salle Reporting to Monsiegneur [sic} de 
Seignelay the Discoveries Made by Him Under the Order of His 
Majesty.” Ibid., 115-25. (Fr.) 

“Green Bay in 1726.” Wéisconsin Historical Society Collections, 1] 
(1903, reprint), 21-23. (Fr.) 

“Narrative of de Boucherville; Captivity Among the Kickapoo; Hostil- 
ity to the Foxes.” Ibid., XVII (1906), 36-57. (Fr.) 

“Selections from the Diary and Gazette of Father Pierre Potier, S. J. 
(1708-1781).” Mid-America, XVUI (July, 1936), 199-202. (Fr.) 
Augustin Grignon. “Seventy-two Years’ Recollections of Wisconsin.” 
Wis. Hist. Soc. Colls., U1 (1857), 197-295. (Fr.) 








1789 


1790 
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“Céloron’s Expedition Down the Ohio.” Jdid., XVIII (1908), 35-58. 


(Fr. ) 


“Journal of Peter Pond.” Ibid., 314-54. 
“Thompson Maxwell's Narrative—1760-1763.” Ibid. XI (1888), 


213-17. 


“Lieut. James Gorrell’s Journal.” Ibid., I (1903 reprint), 24-48. 
“George Croghan’s Journals, February 28, 1765—October 8, 1765.” Ill. 


Hist. Colls., X1 (1916), 1-64. 
George Morgan. “Voyage Down the Mississippi, November 21, 1766 
—December 18, 1766.” Ibid., 438-47. 


“Morgan’s Journal, September 30, 1767—November 1, 1767.” Ibid., 


XVI (1921), 67-71. 
John Porteous. “From Fort Niagara to Mackinac in 1767.” Inland 
Seas, Il (Apr., 1946), 86-97. (Br.) 


“George Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-1781.” Ill. Hist. Colls., VU 


(1912), 114-54, 164-74, 208-302. 


“Journal of Joseph Bowman.” J[bid., 155-64. 
“Personal Narrative of William Lytle.” The Quarterly Publication of 


the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 1 (Jan.-Mar., 1906), 
3-30. 

Alexander Harrow. “Visits to the Shipyard.” Burton Historical Col- 
lection Leaflets, Il (Jan., 1924), 26-29. 


“Journal of Michael Walters, a Member of the Expedition Against 


Sandusky in the Year 1782.” Western Reserve Historical Soctety 
Publications, IV (1899), 177-88. 

Jean Baptiste Perrault. “Narrative of the Travels and Adventures of 
a Merchant Voyageur in the Savage Territories of Northern America 
Leaving Montreal the 28th May, 1783 (to 1820).” Mich. Hist. 
Colls.,, XXXVII (1909-1910), 508-619. (Fr.) 

Daniel Robertson. “Trip from Michilimackinac to Lake Superior.” 
Ibid., YX (1886), 643-46. 

John Matthews. “A Journal &c.” Marietta College Historical Col- 
lections, III (1918), 187-214. 

James McKay. “Extracts from Capt. McKay’s Journal and Others.” 
Milo M. Quaife, ed. Wisconsin Historical Society Proceedings ... 1915 
(1916), 186-210. 


“Narrative of the Capture of William Biggs by the Kickapoo Indians 


in 1788.” Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the 
Year 1902, VII (1902), 202-15. 

Henry Hay. “A Narrative of Life on the Old Frontier.” M. M. 
Quaife, ed. Wis. Hist. Soc. Proc. 1914 (1915), 208-61. Reprinted 
in Indiana Historical Society Publications, VIL (1921), 303-61. 


“Diary of Major William Stanley.” Quwar. Pub. Hist. and Phil. Soc., 


Ohio, XIV (Apr.-July, 1919), 19-32. 
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Jacob Lindley, Joseph Moore and Oliver Paxon. “Expedition to De- 
troit, 1793.” Mich. Hist. Colls., XVII (1892), 565-671. 


“Narrative of Andrew J. Vieau, Sr.” Wis. Hist. Soc. Colls., XI (1888), 


218-46. 


“From Greene Ville to Fallen Timbers. A Journal of the Wayne 


Campaign. July 28—September 14, 1794.” Ind. Hist. Soc. Pubs., XVI 
(1952), 237-326. 


“Memoirs of Benjamin Van Cleve.” Beverley W. Bond., Jr., ed. Quar. 


Pub. Hist. and Phil. Soc., Ohio, XVII (Jan.-June, 1922), 1-71. Printed 
in part in Trans. Ill. State Hist. Soc., 1903, VIL (1904), 62-64. 

B. F. H. Witherell. “Reminiscences of the North-West.” Wis. Hist. 
Soc. Colls., II (1857), 299-336. 


“Journal of Peter Audrain, Esq.” Mich. Hist. Colls., VIII (1886), 


444-47. 


“Victor Collot, A Journey in North America.” Trans. Ill. State Hist. 


Soc., 1908, XIII (1909), 269-98. (Fr.) 

Silas Farmer. “Revolutionary Days, or Detroit in 1796.” Mich. Hist. 
Colls., XXIX (1901), 190-200. 

David Jones. “Extracts from a Manuscript Journal.” Jbid., VIII 
(1886), 392-95. 


“Journals of Seth Pease to and from Connecticut, 1796-98.” Western 


Reserve Historical Society, Tract No. 94, (1914), 27-124. 


“Diary of the Journey of Br. and Sr. Kluge and Br. Luckenbach from 


Bethlehem to Goshen on the Muskingum. October 15 to November 
18, 1800.” Ind. Hist. Colls., XXII (1938), 39-52. 


“Personal Narrative of Capt. Thomas G. Anderson.” Wis. Hist. Soc. 


Colls., IX (1882), 137-206. 


“Diary of the Journey of Br. and Sr. Kluge and Br. Luckenbach from 


Goshen on the Muskingum to White River, March 24 to May 
25, 1801.” Ind. Hist. Colls., XXIII (1938), 67-101. 

David Bacon. “An Unsuccessful Mission to the Shawanese, 1802.” 
Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XVI (Jan., 1944), 22-40. 

Joseph Dickson. “Personal Narrative.” Was. Hist. Soc. Colls., V 
(1868), 315-17. 


“Journal of Nathaniel W. Little.” Old Northwest Genealogical 


Quarterly, X (July, 1907), 237-45. 
Michel Curot. “A Wisconsin Fur-Trader’s Journal, 1803-04." Wis. 
Hist. Soc. Colls., XX (1911), 396-471. (Fr.) 


“The Journals of Captain Meriwether Lewis and Sergeant John Ordway 


Kept on the Expedition of Western Exploration, 1803-1806.” Milo 
M. Quaife, ed. Ibid., XXII (1916), 31-402. 

Francois Victor Malhiot. “A Wisconsin Fur-Trader’s Journal, 1804-05.” 
Ibid., XTX (1910), 163-233. (Fr. Can.) 

Quintus F. Atkins. “Missionary Journal.” Western Reserve Historical 
Society Tracts, L (1879), 110-13. 
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“Extracts from the Diary of Br. and Sr. Kluge and Br. Abr. Luckenbach 
from the White River to Bethlehem from September 16, to November 
12, 1806.” Ind. Hist. Colls., XXII (1938), 455-65. 

“Personal Narrative of Col. John Shaw, of Marquette County, Wiscon- 
sin.” Was. Hist. Soc. Colls., Il (1856), 197-232. 

“Narrative of Alexis Clermont.” JIbid., XV (1900), 452-57. 

“Narrative of Spoon Decorah.” Ibid., XIII (1895), 448-62. 

“A Personal Narrative.” Mich. Hist. Colls., VIIl (1886), 662-69. 
Ephraim S. Williams. “Personal Reminiscences.” Ibid., 233-59. 
John Harris Forster. “Some Incidents of Pioneer Life in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan.” Ibid., XVII (1892), 332-45. 

Titus Dort. “A Personal Reminiscence.” JIbid., I (1877), 507-9. 

“Mrs. Nancy Howard, of Port Huron, and Her Interesting Recollec- 
tions.” Ibid., XIV (1890), 531-35. 

Adam Walker. “A Journal of Two Campaigns of the Fourth Regi- 
ment of U. S. Infantry. ...”. Ind. Hist. Colls., VIL (1922), 693-710. 

“Charles Askin’s Journal of the Detroit Campaign, July 24—September 
12, 1812.” Burton Historical Records, Il (1931), 711-29. 

Mary Ann Brevoort Bristol. “Reminiscences of the North-West.” 
Wis. Hist. Soc. Colls., VIIL (1879), 293-308. 

Ashley Brown. “The Expedition of Colonel John B. Campbell of 
the 19th U. S. Infantry in Nov. 1812 from Franklintown to the 
Mississic wa Indian Villages.” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, VIII (Jan., 
1936). 

Bela Hubbard. “Memoir of Luther Harvey.” Mich. Hist. Colls., I 
(1877), 406-14. 

Eliza M. Scott Schettler. “Lights and Shadows from Pioneer Life.” 
Ibid., XXXV_ (1907), 184-98. 

C. B. Stebbins. “Father Winter and His Family.” Ibid., VIII (1886), 
178-94. 

“Diary of Capt. James Bonner.” Western Reserve Hist. Soc. Pubs., Il 
(Oct., 1879), 103-4. 

“Capt. T. G. Anderson’s Journal, 1814.” Was. Hist. Soc. Colls., 1X 
(1882), 207-61. 

“G. H. Escape from Five Pottawattomie Indians in 1814.” Mich. Hist. 
Colls., XII (1888), 436-55. 

“Reminiscences by Geo. Johnston, of Sault Ste. Mary’s, 1815.” [did., 
605-11. 

James H. Lockwood. “Early Times and Events in Wisconsin.” Wis. 
Hist. Soc. Colls., 1 (1856), 98-196. 

“Narrative by Louis B. Porlier.” Ibid., XV (1900), 439-47. 

James W. Biddle. “Recollections of Green Bay in 1816-17.” Ibid., 
I (1903 reprint), 49-63. 
George Clark. “Recollections.” Mich. Hist. Colls., 1 (1877), 501-7. 
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“Journal of Thomas Dean. A Voyage to Indiana in 1817.” John C. 
Dean, ed. Indiana Historical Society Publications, VI (1918), 273- 
345. 

“Mrs. Adele P. Gratiot’s Narrative.” Wés. Hist. Soc. Colls., X (1888), 
261-75. 

Daniel M. Parkison. “Pioneer Life in Wisconsin.” Ibid., II (1856), 
326-64. 

Samuel A. Storrow. “The North-West in 1817.” Ibid., VI (1872), 
154-87. 

{Gorham A. Worth}. “Recollections of Cincinnati, from a Residence 
of Five Years, 1817 to 1821.” Quar. Pub. Hist. and Phil. Soc., Ohio, 
XI (Apr.-July, 1916), 5-48. 

Orisson Allen. “Sketch of the First Settlement of Pontiac [Mich.}.” 
Mich. Hist. Colls., V1 (1884), 384-86. 

“The Original Diary of Mrs. Laura (Downs) Clark, of Wakeman, Ohio, 
from June 21, to October 26, 1818.” The Firelands Pioneer, new 
series, XXI (1920), 2308-26. 

Abram. Edwards. “A Western Reminiscence.” Wis. Hist. Soc. Colls., 
V (1868), 158-60. 

Gurdon S. Hubbard. “A Voyageur of 1818.” Mich. Hist. Colls., XIV 
(1890), 544-45. 

Mrs. E. M. S. Stewart. “Incidents in the Life of Mr. Eber Ward. ...” 

Ibid., VI (1884), 471-73. 

Edward Tanner. “Wisconsin in 1818.” Was. Hist. Soc. Colls., VIII 
(1879) 287-92. 
Ferdinand Ernst. “Travels in Illinois in 1819.” Trams. Ill. State Hist. 

Soc., 1903, VIII (1904), 150-65. (Ger.) 

Thomas Forsyth. “Journal of a Voyage from St. Louis to the Falls of 
St. Anthony in 1819.” Was. Hist. Soc. Colls., VI (1872), 188-215. 

“Narrative of Richard Lee Mason in the Pioneer West.” Ind. Hist. 
Colls., UI (1916), 235-38. 

Elizabeth Thérése Baird. “Reminiscenses of Early Days on Mackinac 
Island.” Was. Hist. Soc. Colls., XIV (1898), 17-64. 

Ebenezer Childs. “Recollections of Wisconsin Since 1820.” Ibid., IV 
(1859), 153-95. 

James Duane Doty. “Official Journal, 1820. Expedition with Cass 
and Schoolcraft.” Jbid., XIII (1895), 163-219. 

John H. Fonda. “Early Reminiscences of Wisconsin.” Ibid., V 
(1868), 205-92. 

“Narrative of Peter J. Vieau.” Jbid., XV (1900), 458-69. 

“Recollections of Rev. Eleazer Williams.” Ibid., VIII (1879), 322-52. 
Ephraim S. Williams. “Incidents of Early Days in Michigan.” Mich. 
Hist. Colls., YX (1886), 166-72. 

Albert G. Ellis. “Fifty-Four Years’ Recollections of Men and Events 
in Wisconsin.” Wis. Hist. Soc. Colls., VII (1876), 207-68. 
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“Memoirs of William Forster.” Benjamin Seebohn, ed. Ind. Hist. 
Colls., Il (1916), 256-68. 

Thomas Scatterwood Teas. “Journal of a Tour to Fort Wayne and the 
Adjacent Country, in the Year 1821.” Ibid., 246-55. 

Henry S. Baird. “Recollections of the Early History of Northern 
Wisconsin.” Wéis. Hist. Soc. Colls., TV (1859), 197-221. 

“A Home in the Woods. Oliver Johnson’s Reminiscences of Early 
Marion County.” Related by Howard Johnson. Ind. Hist. Soc. Pubs., 
XVI (1951), 137-229. 

Moses Meeker. “Early History of the Lead Region.” Was. Hist. Soc. 
Colls., VI (1872), 271-96. 

R. C. Crawford. “Reminiscences of Pioneer Ministers of Michigan.” 
Mich. Hist. Colls., XVM (1892), 226-38. 

William Hebert. “A Visit to the Colony of Harmony in Indiana.” 
Ind. Hist. Colls., WI (1916), 327-59. 

Ephraim S. Williams. “Remembrances of Early Days.” Mich. Hist. 
Colls., X (1888), 137-42. 

Elizabeth T. Baird. “Reminiscences of Life in Territorial Wisconsin.” 
Wis. Hist. Soc. Colls., XV (1900), 205-63. 

Mrs. H. S. Baird. “Indian Customs and Early Recollections.” Jbid., 
IX (1882), 303-26. 

“Personal Reminiscences of Charles F. Coffin, of Wayne County, In- 
diana, from 1824 to 1833.” Ind. Hist. Colls., UI (1916), 532-35.) 
Robert C. Kedzie. “Recollections of Pioneer and Professional Life 
in Michigan.” Mich. Hist. Colls., XXTX (1901), 526-58. 
“Reminiscences by C. A. Lamb.” Ibid., V (1884), 47-51. 


“The Diaries of Donald MacDonald, 1824-1826.” Ind. Hist. Pubs., 


XIV (1942), 147-379. 


- “Diary of William Owen, From November 10, 1824, to April 20, 


1825.” Joel W. Hiatt, ed. Ibid., IV (1906), 1-134. 

Sarah E. Soper. “Reminiscence of Pioneer Life in Oakland County.” 
Mich. Hist. Colls., XXVUI (1900), 399-408. 

Mrs. E. M. S. Stewart. “Childhood’s Recollections of Detroit.” Idid., 
XVIII (1892), 458-65. 

R. C. Crawford. “Reminiscences of Pioneer Life in Michigan.” Ibid., 
IV (1883), 41-53; “Reminiscences of Seventy Years in Michigan.” 
XXVI (1896), 585-93. 

“Diary and Recollections of Victor Colin Duclos.” Ind. Hist. Soc. 
Colls., Tl (1916), 536-48. (Fr.) 

Bethuel Farrand. “Early Settlement of Ann Arbor.” Mich. Hist. 
Colls., VI (1884), 443-46. 

John H. Fonda. “Early Wisconsin.” Wis. Hist. Soc. Colls., V (1868), 
205-84. 

Sherman Stevens. “Sketch of Early Pioneer Life.” Mich. Hist. Colls., 
VII (1886), 93-98, 394-98. 
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William H. Cross. “Early Michigan.” Ibid., X (1888), 54-57. 
“Reminiscences of Mrs. George Palmer.” Ibid., VIL (1886), 564-66. 
P. S. Richards. “Eighty Years in Michigan.” Ibid., XX XVIII (1912), 
365-69. 
“Narrative of Morgan L. Martin.” Was. Hist. Soc. Colls., XI (1888), 
385-415. 

Friend Palmer. “Detroit in 1827 and Later On.” Mich. Hist. Colls., 
XXXV (1907), 272-83. 

C. B. Seymour. “Early Days in Old Washtenaw County.” J[bid., 
XXVIII (1900), 391-99. 

Henry Whiting. “A Visit to the Cave in Put-in-Bay Island.” North- 
west Ohio Quar., X1 (Apr., 1939), 12-16. 

Mrs. Catherine Calkins Brunson. “A Sketch of Pioneer Life Among 
the Indians.” Mich. Hist. Colls., XXVIII (1900), 161-63. 

Satterlee Clark. “Early Times at Fort Winnebago.” Was. Hist. Soc. 
Colls., VIIL (1879), 309-21. 

W. Davidson. “Personal Narrative.” Ibid., V (1868), 317-20. 
Abraham Edwards. “A Sketch of Pioneer Life.” Mich. Hist. Colls., 
Ill (1881), 148-51. 

John T. de La Ronde. “Personal Narrative.” Wis. Hist. Soc. Colls., 
VII (1876), 345-65. 

H. Massey. “Traveling on the Great Lakes When Detroit Was 
Young.” Mich. Hist. Colls., VIL (1886), 131-33. 

Mary Mitchell. “Reminiscences of the Early Northwest.” Was. Hist. 
Soc. Proc., L (1903), 173-89. 

E. Lakin Brown. “Autobiographical Notes.” A. Ada Brown, ed. 
Mich. Hist. Colls., XXX (1906), 424-94. 

F. A. Dewey. “From Buffalo to Michigan in 1829.” Ibid., IX (1886), 
161-66. 

C. A. Lamb. “Incidents in Pioneer Life in Clinton County.” I[did., I 
(1877), 149-51. 

E. S. Williams. “A Trip on April Fool’s Day.” Ibid., XIV (1890), 
539-41. 

Joseph Busby. “Recollections of Pioneer Life in Michigan.” Jdid., 
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St. Clair.” Ibid., VI (1884), 103-5, and 418-20. 
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LINCOLN AND THE DIVISION 
OF SANGAMON COUNTY 


By Harry E. PRATT 


HERE is a tradition that Abraham Lincoln favored the 

erection of a new county in the northwest part of Sanga- 
mon County in 1832, with New Salem as the county seat. 
Only nine years had elapsed since the first settlers care into 
the area, and now the trip to Springfield the county seat seemed 
too long a journey to attend court or to buy a new “eighty” 
at the land office. County division was not the important issue 
to Lincoln. In his address to the voters on March 9, 1832 he 
stressed the need for opening the Sangamon River to boats 
that would take the farmers’ surplus to market. He received 
277 of the 300 votes cast in his Clary’s Grove precinct, but 
the rest of the county was not so anxious to send him to the 
legislature. 

Sangamon County was approximately sixty-five miles long 
and fifty-five miles wide, covering in central Illinois an area 
more than twice that of Rhode Island. Its population was 
then, and throughout the 1830's, largely in the central part 
of the county. The tedious journey of some twenty to thirty 
miles to Springfield, for some residents, caused a feeling of 
dissatisfaction—a feeling nurtured by land speculators and 
town promoters. 

A series of satirical articles from the “Lost Townships” 
appeared in the Sangamo Journal in the 1830's. In one dated 
September 6, 1838 the writer claimed to have visited every 
town and crossroads in Sangamon, recording the arguments of 
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the natives why their particular town merited the county seat 
of a new county.’ His description of Sand Ridge Prairie seven 
miles north of New Salem where Ann Rutledge died, sets forth 
its many claims to be a county seat of a new county: 


I left Huron, and after an hour’s ride found myself 
in SAND Ripce Prairie. And here, too, I found the peo- 
ple wanted a division. ‘‘The east line,’’ said my informant, 
“ought to go near Rock Creek—that would suit our views. 
We are opposed to Petersburgh and Huron, Sugar Grove and 
New Market. We want no unnatural divisions. We want 
a fair division—a fair division would bring the centre just 
about here—and what a fine town site that would be!’’ he 
continued, pointing to a beautiful rolling prairie a little 
south—'‘See that hill! what a beautiful spot for a court house 
square, and what beautiful spots for dwellings all around it! 
I was extremely fortunate in entering that piece of land. We 
haven't a very great population here at present, but a county 
town will soon bring settlers around it.’’ 


In 1830 the farmers in the northwest part of Sangamon 
met at New Salem and expressed their desire for a new county, 
but their petition to the General Assembly went unheeded.’ 
A second petition to erect a new county in the northwest part 
of Sangamon, with 195 signatures, was presented to the legis- 
lature in the winter of 1832. Lincoln’s friends Jack Armstrong, 
William F. Berry, Jack Kelso, James Pantier, Charles Maltby, 
James Rutledge and Mentor Graham were among the signers, 
but his name was not on the petition.’ No action was taken 
by the General Assembly on this, or on the petition presented 
by the citizens living north of the Sangamon River to be 
allowed to join Fulton County, to which John T. Stuart pre- 
sented the remonstrance of the voters opposed.* 


1 Sangamo Journal {Springfield}, Sept. 15, 1838. 
2Letter of Dr. John Allen, Springfield, Sangamo Journal, July 14, 1838. New 
Salem, Sangamo Town and Springfield were the only towns in Sangamon County in 
one according to the New Salem physician, although Salisbury had been surveyed in 
1826. 
8 1832-1833 General Assembly, Miscellaneous Petitions. 
4 Journal of the House of Represevstatives, 1832-1833, p. 347. 
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Division of Sangamon was not an important issue in Lin- 
coln’s election to the legislature in August, 1834. The town- 
building craze was to come in the year following, and division 
of the county was the all-important issue in the elections of 
1836 and 1838. It was to become Lincoln’s most important 
task in the session of 1838-1839. In his first legislative session 
(1834-1835) he presented a petition of “sundry citizens of the 
counties of Sangamon, Morgan and Tazewell, praying the 
organization of a new county out of said counties,’ which 
was, on his motion, referred to the Committee on Petitions. 
James T. Cunningham of Coles, from the committee, reported 
adversely to the prayer of the petitioners. 

In the August, 1836 election Lincoln was in somewhat of 
a dilemma. If he opposed division of Sangamon too strongly 
he might defeat himself for re-election to the General As- 
sembly. If he favored division too strongly it would take 
precedence over the major objective—removal of the state 
capital from Vandalia to Springfield. To win this objective 
was going to take the combined efforts of Sangamon’s seven 
house members and two senators. The election resulted favor- 
ably and produced a solid delegation in the “Long Nine.” 

Sangamon County increased in population from 12,960 
in 1830 to 17,573 in 1835, making it the most populous in 
the state. In 1835 John Taylor, land speculator and receiver 
of the Springfield land office, purchased the site of Petersburg 
on the Sangamon River, twenty miles northwest of Springfield. 
Petersburg, founded in 1832, had been overshadowed by New 
Salem, two miles up the river, but through the efforts of Taylor, 
John Bennett, and Hezekiah King of St. Louis, the town forged 
ahead and drew from New Salem its leading citizens. Lincoln 
was employed in the spring of 1836 to survey Bennett’s addi- 
tion to the town. 

Taylor's forces circulated petitions in the area around 
Petersburg in the fall of 1836 asking for a new county with 
Petersburg as the county seat. Taylor was careful that the 
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petitions were not circulated too near Springfield. On presen- 
tation to the House they were referred to the Committee on 
Petitions. Stephen A. Douglas reported from the committee 
a bill for the new county. This marked the beginning of the 
two-year fight to divide Sangamon County. Springfield could 
not afford to let the desires of a town promoter interfere with 
its plan to secure the state capital from Vandalia. If the county 
delegation and its friends split over the erection of a new 
county, the bill to remove the capital would be lost. Reduction 
of the number of its “Long Nine” members would weaken the 
county when all its strength was most needed. 

Robert Stuart of Tazewell presented the report of the 
minority of the Committee on Petitions. This report, written 
in consultation with if not by Lincoln, denied that the petitions 
contained the signatures of a majority of the legal voters of 
Sangamon as required by law. In addition, the petition called 
for a division of Sangamon and Morgan counties, but the bill 
as reported by Douglas provided for a new county to be erected 
entirely from Sangamon. The minority report also cited that 
proof was not presented of a month’s notice of the petition in 
the newspapers, and further that there were 1,200 signers to 
a remonstrance against the new county. 

Lincoln moved that the minority report be spread upon 
the journal of the House in order that his constituents might see 
it.” To this Usher F. Linder of Coles objected on the ground 
that it was a needless printing expense. There were other ways 
by which the gentleman from Sangamon could get the report 
among his constituents. Lincoln replied that he claimed the 
right to know what was due to his constituents as much as any 
gentleman, and especially as much as one who was not their 
representative. He had made the motion to spread the report 
on the journal because he thought it due to his constituents, 
and no more than a common act of courtesy from the House 
to comply. He hoped that all he had said would go to his con- 


5 Illinois State Register {Vandalia}, Jan. 12, 1837; Sangamo Journal, Jan. 6, 1837. 
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stituents, and that he considered it uncourteous, and a depar- 
ture from the rules of etiquette for the gentleman from Coles 
to meddle in the matter at all. If the House chose to go by 
the views of the member from Coles he would be content. 
Linder then spoke a second time in the sarcastic vein, of which 
he was a master, again laboring on the unnecessary expense 
of printing minority reports. Lincoln replied that he did not 
think the small expense to the State which the printing of the 
report would incur was the whole object of the gentleman in 
opposing his motion. The intention was to affect Lincoln’s 
constituents. On the vote, Lincoln’s motion was lost: ayes 21, 
nays 44. 

By agreement the bill for the new county carried a provi- 
sion that the whole question should be submitted to a vote of 
the people of Sangamon. Linder’s motion to strike out this 
section brought John J. Hardin of Morgan to the floor, and 
when the proposal was lost Linder suggested a second amend- 
ment submitting the question of the new county only to the 
voters residing within its boundaries. This too was voted 
down. 

To prevent Linder from making another speech, which 
would only make party feeling stronger and create animosity 
to Sangamon, Lincoln moved the bill be referred to a select 
committee. The resolution adopted, he was made chairman of 
the committee, and on reporting the bill the following day 
he said that the bill was one of compromise. He was willing 
to take the bill because, before any division of Sangamon could 
take place, the people could themselves decide. He would 
sustain the bill as it stood; the new county would be too small 
if lessened, and he was opposed to offering to the people a 
territory too small for their acceptance.’ 

Marshall was the name proposed for the new county, but 
this was changed on the floor of the House to Van Brren, and 


6 Ibid., Dec. 31, 1836. 
7 Ill. State Reg., Jan. 12, 1837. 
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under this name the bill passed the House. Lincoln realized 
there was a serious demand for a new county in the north- 
west part of Sangamon where he resided, but he could be rea- 
sonably certain that if the bill did pass the Senate it would be 
voted down in the county. Discussion in the House brought 
out the fact that signatures on a road petition had been at- 
tached to the petition for a new county, and this unfair dealing 
was brought to the attention of the Senate, where it was de- 
nounced by Archer G. Herndon of Sangamon. This became 
the major factor in the Senate’s refusal to adopt the bill.* 

The county fight was not over. News came from Spring- 
field that petitions to cut three new counties off from Sangamon 
were being circulated. This move of a few speculators in 
‘ Mt. Pulaski in the northeast and Allenton in the southeast to 
combine with the strong sentiment in the northwest broke 
across party lines in Springfield. A mass meeting in late Janu- 
ary, 1837, appointed a committee of three Whigs and three 
Democrats to present a remonstrance to the legislature. Leaders 
of the committee were Stephen T. Logan, Whig, and George 
Forquer and Samuel H. Treat, Democrats.’ 

The remonstrance was signed by 2,300 citizens of Sang- 
amon County in a few days and dispatched to Vandalia. 
When the petition for dividing the county into four equal 
parts was presented it was referred, on Lincoln’s motion, to 
a select committee of five, of which he was chairman and 
Douglas a member. When the committee reported back that 
the signatures on the remonstrance exceeded those on the 
petition, the committee was discharged on Douglas’ motior.”* 

Undaunted by their failure, a large delegation from Peters- 
burg again went to Vandalia in the summer of 1837 to attend 
the special session of the General Assembly.” Lincoln pre- 


8 Sangamo Journal, Feb. 4, 1837 
9 [hid. 
10 [bid., Feb. 25, 1837. 
11 Journal of the House of Representatives, Special Session, 1837, pp. 61, 81, 
£23; 12%. 
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sented a petition praying the establishment of a new county in 
the northwest part of Sangamon, which, on his motion was 
referred to the Committee on Petitions. The bill, when re- 
ported, written by Douglas, was similar to that of the previous 
session. A barrage of amendments was proposed on the floor, 
Lincoln taking no part, though he was obviously opposed to 
the bill. Before a vote could be taken on the amendments the 
bill was referred to a select committee of John Dawson, Robert 
L. Wilson and Andrew McCormick, all of Sangamon. They 
reported that there were only 400 signers to the petition and 
2,213 names on the remonstrance, whereupon the bill was re- 
fused a third reading.” 

Division of the county was the chief topic of discussion 
in Sangamon in 1838. Meetings without number were held, 
town fought town, small-fry politicians saw a chance of elec- 
tion to the legislature on the issue, and combinations of vari- 
ous geographic areas to achieve a division were numerous. 
Typical of these meetings was that held at Petersburg, March 
17, 1838. Amberry A. Rankin of Athens presided and Thomas 
J. Nance of Rock Creek served as secretary. The group re- 
solved that the county was too large, but that it was not expedi- 
ent for the meeting to designate boundaries. Seven delegates 
representing six communities on the west side of the Sangamon 
River were appointed to meet with those of three areas on the 
east side. The western delegates were John Bennett, Peters- 
burg; Dr. John Allen, New Salem; Elihu Bone, Rock Creek; 
Samuel Berry, Sand Ridge; Hiram Penny, Richland; James 
Goldsby, Rock Creek; and Dr. Francis Regnier, Clary’s Grove. 
The eastern delegates were Harry Riggin, Indian Creek; Josiah 
B. Smith, Irish Grove; George Blain, William Engle and Johr 
Wright, Sugar Grove.” 

Animosity against the ‘““Whig Junto” in Springfield, of 
which Lincoln was a leader, on the county question was the 


12 Sangamo Journal, July 15, 1837. 
13 [bid., March 24, 1838. 
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theme of a letter of Thomas J. Nance, a schoolteacher living 
four miles south of New Salem.** To John Taylor at Spring- 
field Nance wrote: 


I must say that while the spirit of intolerance and the 
hand of injustice continue to mark the actions of the domi- 
nant party of your town I cannot feel as I would like to feel 
for the welfare of our common county town....Most of our 
citizens are becoming acquainted with the officious meddling 
of a few men...this disposition to misrepresent all our reason- 
able askings will have one good effect—this is to convince 
us that we must unite to repel their dictating edicts. 


Nance became a Democratic candidate for the legislature 
favoring the county division, but failed of election by forty- 
three votes on August 6, 1838. 

John Taylor had invested heavily in Petersburg and was 
determined to make the town grow. He promised 150 lots 
to aid in the erection of a college, and urged Gideon B. Perry, 
president of Canton College, to remove to Petersburg and 
build the institution. A charter could be easily secured and 
“prospects for a new county is brightening every day. I am sat- 
isfied we shall have no trouble about it now.”’” 

Athens was the scene of the first meeting in 1838 on the 
county question. Resolutions were adopted denouncing the 
various projected divisions of Sangamon and expressing con- 
fidence in, and entrusting the town’s interests to the “Long 
Nine.” 

It was known to Lincoln and the other members of the 
“Junto” in Springfield in April, that a deal had been made 
by the Democratic leaders in Petersburg, Mt. Pulaski and 
Allenton to divide the county into four equal squares, with the 


14 Thomas J. Nance to John Taylor, Rock Creek, Jan. 20, 1838. Original in 
Receiver’s correspondence, Ill. State Auditor's files. Cited hereafter as Receiver’s 
correspondence. 

15 John Taylor to Gideon B. Perry, Springfield, Feb. 19, 1838. Original in Re- 
ceiver’s correspondence. 
16 Sangamo Journal, March 31, 1838. 
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county seats of the three new counties to be in these towns.” 

Knowledge of this deal provoked the lot owners and 
speculators in Postville (now Lincoln), Huron, New Salem, 
Athens and Edinburg. There was evidence in the spring of 
1838 of a general feeling among the farmers that some divi- 
sion should be made as a matter of convenience, but there was 
no agreement on the boundaries of the new counties. Resolu- 
tions passed at meetings of the farmers expressed their determi- 
nation to support only legislative candidates who favored divi- 
sion, and their desire to be rid of the dominance of the Whig 
Junto in Springfield, now led by Lincoln, Logan and Edward 
D. Baker.** 

A long letter by the highly respected New Salem physi- 
cian, John Allen, detailing the history of the attempts to divide 
Sangamon, was published on July 14, 1838 in the Sangamo 
Journal. It helped to clarify the growing controversy. In 
closing he wrote: 


We have, fellow citizens,...some claim upon you [Spring- 
field] in favor of our new counties. It consists in a promise 
made by many individuals that after the seat of [the State] 
government was established at Springfield, you would be 
willing to give us our new counties; this desirable object 
being accomplished, we now ask the fulfillment of the 
promise. 


Three weeks later in the legislative elections six Whigs 
and one Democrat, John Calhoun, were elected. Lincoln led 
the field with 1803 votes, getting, as did the other Whigs, 
more than half of his votes in Springfield. His old friends at 
New Salem gave him but thirty-one votes. However, the other 
five Whigs received together only 50 votes, whereas Calhoun, 
Francis Regnier, Thomas J. Nance and the four other Demo- 
crats received from 95 to 107 apiece. In Petersburg, to which 
many of his old New Salem friends had removed, Lincoln re- 

“17 Ibid., March 24, 1838; Hugh Armstrong to John Taylor, Petersburg, April 2, 


1838. Original in Receiver’s correspondence. 
18 Sangamo Journal, April 28, 1838. 
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ceived only 55 votes, about one-fourth the number given to 
the Democratic candidates. Stephen A. Douglas, running for 
Congress, got 81 votes to 39 for John T. Stuart, Whig and 
law partner of Lincoln. In the other proposed county seat 
towns, Lincoln received but six votes in Mt. Pulaski, and no 
Whig received a single vote in Allenton. 

The county question almost decided the congressional elec- 
tion. In 1836 William L. May had received in the Petersburg 
and New Salem precincts only three more votes than Stuart, 
the Whig candidate; in 1838 Douglas, the Democrat who 
favored the division of the county, beat Stuart by 150 votes. 
Nineteen more votes would have elected Douglas to the 
Twenty-sixth Congress. 

Two conclusions could be drawn from this first and al- 
most unanimous victory of the Whigs: there was a strong 
desire in the county for division, and Springfield did not favor 
the division of Sangamon into four equal squares, which would 
place the town in a corner of one square. Three of the six 
Whigs elected, Lincoln, Ninian W. Edwards and Baker, were 
Springfield residents and could be expected to look after the 
interests of their town. A remonstrance was drawn up against 
the division into “four equal or very nearly equal parts,” and 
requesting the legislature to “make such just and reasonable 
division of said county, so that no line will come nearer than 
twelve miles of the town of Springfield.” The remonstrance 
was signed by 1,700 Whigs and Democrats, including Treat, 
Simeon Francis, Jesse B. Thomas, Jr., and John D. Urquhart, 
law partner of Douglas.” 

Petitions for the equal division of Sangamon into four 
counties were not circulated in Springfield until after the 
legislature had convened at Vandalia, December 3, 1838. With 
the leaders against the movement sitting in the legislature 
seventy-five miles away, it was expected that unimpeded prog- 
ress could be made in Springfield. In their anxiety, James 


19 1838-1839 Gen. Assembly, Misc. Petitions. 
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Adams, probate judge and a henchman of John Taylor, secured 
one of the sheets containing the printed remonstrance and 
wrote on it the names of three free Negroes. His purpose was 
to have the names exposed on the floor of the House and thus 
suggest that the signatures on the remonstrance against four 
equal counties were secured by fraud. Lincoln was informed 
of the trick, and denounced it on the floor of the House when 
he presented the remonstrance.” 

Lincoln had secured a place on the Committee on Coun- 
ties at the opening of the 1838-1839 session of the legislature, 
where he could watch the progress of the new county bill which 
he had drawn up. His bill was designed to create three new 
counties out of Sangamon,” but at the same time not do an 
injustice to Springfield. He reported his bill to the House on 
January 16, 1839. After some discussion it was referred, on 
Calhoun’s motion, to a select committee of which Calhoun 
became the chairman and Lincoln a member. Two days later 
the bill was reported back with several amendments, all but 
one of which were in Lincoln’s handwriting. In the debate 
that followed Lincoln explained the injustice of dividing Sang- 
amon into four equal counties. To this Calhoun replied, and 
then Edwards and Mark Aldrich of Hancock took up the 
debate.** 

The amendments adopted did not materially alter the 
boundaries of Lincoln’s original bill, and it passed the House 
and Senate without a record vote, with the new counties being 
named Menard, Logan and Dane. Though the boundary line 
to the northwest at one point was only eight miles from Spring- 
field, Lincoln’s bill left in Sangamon a half dozen townships 
to the east of Springfield that would have been cut off in the 
proposal to divide into four equal parts. Sangamon was left 
with most of the population, being allowed five members in 


20 [bid.; Sangamo Journal, Jan. 26, 1839. 
21 The original bill in Lincoln’s handwriting is in the Archives Division of the 
Ill. State Library. 

22 Sangamo Journal, Feb. 2, 1839. 
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the House to one for Menard, while Logan and Dane were to 
share one House member, and the four counties together were 
given two senators.” The Sangamo Journal noted that “Old 
Sangamon has given her three daughters a very genteel ‘setting 
out’—and we believe, that hereafter she will be as proud of 
them as she is justly of herself.’”’* 

To clarify the provisions in his bill in regard to the term 
of office of officials elected in the new counties, and the method 
of conducting the elections of their members of the legislature, 
Lincoln introduced a supplemental bill which passed the House 
and Senate without debate or amendment.” 


23 Elections for the officers in the new counties were to be held in the following 
places: in Menard at Petersburg, Sugar Grove, Huron and Lynchburg; in Logan at 
Postville and Mt. Pulaski; in Dane (soon changed to Christian) at Buck Hart Grove, 
Allenton, and the house of John Durkin. 

24 Sangamo Journal, Feb. 16, 1839. 

25 1838-1839 Gen. Assembly, House Bill No. 340; House Journal, 566; Laws of 
1839, p. 205. 





LINCOLN ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL 


The Spring, 1955 Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society 
will be devoted exclusively to Abraham Lincoln and his family. 


There will be the story of the restoration of the Lincoln Home 
and the opening of the second floor to the public. Purchases made 
by the Lincolns from J. Bunn & Co. and Irwin & Co. in Springfield 
in the 1840's will be shown from unpublished journals and ledgers. 
An 1852 diary will throw new light on the home life of the family. 
There will be new data on Lincoln as a judge on the Eighth Circuit, 
and a soldier’s description of the President having his picture taken 


at Brady’s gallery. 


Other articles will include an unpublished letter of Mary 
Owens, the only extant speech made to the New Salem Temperance 
Society, and the 1833-1834 minutes of the Farmer's Point Literary 
Society, to which many of Lincoln's friends belonged. 



























































LINCOLN AT GALENA IN 1856 


In his autobiography written for John L. Scripps in 1860, 
Abraham Lincoln said: ‘In the canvass of 1856, Mr. L. made 
over fifty speeches, no one of which, so far as he remembers, 
was put in print.” Despite all the searches which have been 


made we do not have a complete itinerary of his speech-making 
tours, let alone recorded accounts of his speeches. Of the 
latter we have only a few, including the one delivered at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan on August 27. One of the best reports of 
any of Lincoln’s speeches in Illinois in 1856 was of his appear- 
ance in Galena on July 23. 

“His speech was almost wholly argumentative,” said the 
Galena Weekly Northwestern Gazette of July 29 in a reprint 
from its daily edition, the Galena Daily Advertiser. “In a 
clear, connected and masterly manner he traced the history of 
Slavery aggression . . . and pointed out, like a true statesman, 
the consequence of permitting the curse to spread itself over 
our immense territories.” 

In addition to an account of the speech proper (see The 
Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, Abraham Lincoln As- 
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sociation edition, II: 353-55) the Gazerte carried the following 
sketch and description of Lincoln. This it reprinted on June 12, 
1860, three weeks after his nomination for the presidency 
at Chicago by the Republican Convention: 


Mr. Lincoln addressed a Galena audience for the first 
time on last Wednesday evening, and proved himself to be 
emphatically one of the “‘tallest’’ men in the State. Mr. 
Lincoln is a Kentuckian by birth, an [llinoisan by adoption, 
and a Freeman all over. Like the corn of his adopted State 
he has enjoyed no stunted growth, and stands somewhere 
between six and seven feet high. His voice is clear, sonorous 
and pleasant, and he enunciates with distinctness and em- 
phasis. His style of address is earnest, not agonistic nor 
bombastic; he is animated, without being furious, and im- 
presses one with the fact that he is speaking what he fully 
believes. His matter is neither fanciful nor rhetorical but 
logical. His thoughts, are strong thoughts, strongly jointed. 
He is a close reasoner, and has the faculty of making himself 
clearly understood. He does not leave merely a vague im- 
pression that he has said something worth hearing; the 
hearer remembers just what that something is. The sledge 
hammer effect of his speech results from the resistless force 
of the argument of the logician, not the fierce gestures and 
loud rantings of the demagogue. There is nothing low about 
Mr. Lincoln, and he never stoops to utter a meaningless 
witticism or vulgar jest, to raise a momentary laughter. 


A BLACK HAWK WAR PAYROLL 


The Illinois State Histcrical Library has recently added 
to its Black Hawk War collections several photostats of Army 
paymasters’ “receipt rolls,” which are itemized accounts of 
allowances received by Illinois volunteers for their service. 
Among those in the files of the General Accounting Office, 
now in the National Archives, is one which shows the pay- 
ments made to Abraham Lincoln for his service in Captain 
Elijah Iles’s company. 
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Lincoln first served as captain of a company in General 
Samuel Whiteside’s brigade, which rendezvoused at Beards- 
town the last of April, 1832, marched to Rock Island and then 
up Rock River in pursuit of Black Hawk’s band. The brigade 
became restive and eager to return home to interrupted spring 
planting, abandoned its pursuit of the Indians and marched 
to Ottawa, where it was discharged May 27-28. Governor John 
Reynolds then called for volunteers from the brigade to remain 
on the frontier for twenty days until new recruits arrived. 
Iles’s company was formed from the three hundred men who 
re-enlisted for this period. When it was mustered out, Lin- 
coln again re-enlisted, this time in an independent spy com- 
pany, commanded by Captain Jacob M. Early, and composed 
principally of men who had served in the twenty-day regiment. 
This company was discharged July 10 on the White Water 
River a few miles above the present Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. The National Archives has thus far not located the 
receipt rolls for Lincoln’s and Early’s companies. 

The receipt roll of Iles’s company is not dated and indi- 
cates no place of payment, but as the Sangamon County troops 
were scheduled to be paid in Springfield on January 4 and 5, 
1833, by Paymaster Timothy P. Andrews, the roll presumably 
was completed then and there. Most of the “signatures” are 
by one of the clerks who assisted Andrews. In the “witness” 
column William Thomas of Jacksonville, appointed by Gov- 
ernor Reynolds to accompany the paymaster and paid for do- 
ing so by the United States, wrote: “I was present and Wit- 
nessed the payment of this company, except, Asa Esters, J. 
Graft, M Brents and J Shirley.” Lincoln was among those 
who did not sign his own name to the roll, but he was probably 
present, since his own company was also to be paid, and 
Andrews had specifically requested that “Company Officers 

. . attend early on the first day . . . as information not fur- 
nished by the Muster Rolls, is, in many cases required, and 
absolutely necessary, to insure payments to the companies.” 
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As a private in Iles’s company, Lincoln drew a total of 
$26.15, computed as follows: 


For twenty-one days’ service (May 27—June 16, 1832): 
Base pay at the rate of $6.66 per month, or 

$.222 per day 
Forty cents per day for the use of horse 

(27% cents), arms (121% cents), etc..... 8.40 
Twenty-five cents per day for rations and 


forage (equally divided) 


Amount deducted for ‘‘stoppage’’ 


For twelve days’ travel allowance: 
Base pay at $6.66 per month ($.222 per day). .$ 2.66 
For use of horse, and subsistence for sel 
and horse, at $.65 per day. 10.46 





ee tec fe eee $26.15 


The ‘‘stoppage” represented Lincoln’s rations for 21 days, 
at 121/, cents per day, already furnished at the time of service. 
The distance from Ottawa to Sangamon County is given on 
the mustering-out roll as 175 miles, and travel time was cal- 
culated for an average of fifteen miles per day. Since Lincoln 
rode a borrowed horse, he probably paid the owner some part 
of the $26.15 he received. 

Commissioned officers of a company fared much better 
than the non-commissioned officers and privates. An officer 
was allowed four rations per day for himself and one for a 
servant, at twenty cents per ration. He was also given $5.00 
per month pay for his servant, with small allowances for his 
servant's clothing and subsistence. Captain Iles’s total pay 
was $63.55; his first lieutenant’s $53.55, and his second lieu- 
tenant’s (who was from Fayette County and therefore entitled 
to more travel pay) $70.15. 
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RARE LINCOLNIANA PRESENTED TO LIBRARY 


A. Conger Goodyear of New York City has presented the 
Illinois State Historical Library several interesting and impor- 
tant volumes of Lincolniana. 

There are three volumes in loose-leaf binders of Meserve 
photographs of the Lincolns and the political and military 
leaders of his administration. Frederick H. Meserve, now 
aged eighty-nine and as keen in the search for new photos of 
Lincoln as he was when he started a half century ago, writes 
concerning these volumes: 


1 do remember that I sent Major {William H.] Lambert 
some loose sheets of photographs which I had made up for 
my own study before I published my first book on the photo- 
graphs of Lincoln in 1911. He and I were close friends and 
were helping each other in the details of our own collections. 

I have never since put together a set of sheets similar to 
the ones given to Major Lambert. 

Next in interest to the Meserve photographs is Ida M. 
Tarbell’s The Life of Abraham Lincoln. It is described in the 
sale catalog of the Major Lambert collection as “one of 75 
copies of the Special Illustrators’ Edition. Extra illustrated by 
the insertion of over 700 portraits, maps, facsimiles, clippings 
... with the last three volumes composed entirely of newspaper 
and magazine articles.” The magazine articles, mostly in the 
1890's, are of special value. 

To the bibliographer, Mr. Goodyear’s finest gift was the 
copy of Daniel Fish, Lincoln Literature {1900} interleaved 
with manuscript additions and corrections of 214 of the entries 
in the handwriting of Major Lambert. 


LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATE AT PEORIA 


The centennial of the famous debate between Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas on the grounds of the Peoria 
County courthouse on Monday, October 16, 1854 was ob- 
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served by a re-enactnient of the scene at the original site on 
the evening of Monday, October 18 before an audience of 
5,000. State Representative G. William Horsley took the part 
of Lincoln and S. Phil Hutchison that of Douglas. These two 
Springfield attorneys have portrayed these roles in the New 
Salem State Park productions of the Robert Sherwood play 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois for the past nine years. They were in- 
troduced by Carl Richardson of Springfield as Washington 
Cockle, the Peorian who was chairman of the original meet- 
ing. The debate was preceded by a torchlight parade in which 
fifty marchers wore costumes of the 1850's, the debaters rode 
in horse-drawn carriages and the uniforms of the American 
Legion color guard were of the pre-Civil War era. 

Before the debaters were introduced the Central Illinois 
Light Company commemorated the beginning of gas street 
lighting in Peoria a hundred years ago, and the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railroad celebrated a century of rail 
service to the city. The Peoria Historical Society co-operated 
with these two firms in staging the event. 

When Douglas proposed to speak in Peoria in 1854 on 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill the Whigs of that city wrote to 
Lincoln (see Autumn, 1954 issue of this Journal, 308-9, for 
their letter) asking him to present a rebuttal. On the after- 
noon of October 16 Douglas spoke for three hours and when 
he had finished Lincoln suggested that the crowd go home 
and have supper and then return because “It will take me as 
long as it has taken him.” Lincoln said he was not afraid he 
would lose his audience this way because Douglas had been 
promised another hour at the close and “you democrats . . . 
would stay for the fun of hearing him skin me.” Beginning 
at 7 p.M. Lincoln spoke for three hours, and later wrote out 
his speech for the I//inois Daily Journal of Springfield (see 
Collected W orks of Abraham Lincoln, Abraham Lincoln Asso- 
ciation edition, II: 247-83). The re-enactment did not use this 
speech but the composite one from the Sherwood play. 
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LINCOLN STATUE CONTEST 


A contest with prizes totaling $1,000 for the design of a 
statue for Lincoln Square in Chicago has been announced by 
the Abraham Lincoln Memorial Commission and the Lincoln 
Square Chamber of Commerce. The site is a triangular area of 
approximately 20 feet on Lawrence Avenue (to the south), 
41 feet on Western Avenue and 44 feet on Lincoln Avenue. 
Contestants must submit their ideas in writing, drawings 
and/or photographs—no scale models will be accepted. There 
will be seven prizes: $500 for first; $250 for second; and five 
of $50 each. Entries and inquiries should be addressed to 
Abraham Lincoln Memorial Commission, Room 1606, at 134 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago. The contest will close at mid- 
night, February 12, 1955. 

Governor William G. Stratton appointed the following 
members of the Commission, following its creation by the 
Sixty-eighth General Assembly: Leo A. Lerner, Chicago news- 
paper publisher, State Senator Peter J. Miller and State Repre- 
sentative William E. Pollack. 


HERBERT WELLS FAY FAMILY MEMORIAL 


A bronze plaque bearing a bas-relief figure of Abraham 
Lincoln has been erected on the family lot in Oak Ridge Ceme- 
tery to memorialize the years that Herbert Wells Fay and his 
son Earl Owen Fay were custodians of the Lincoln Tomb. 
The plaque is mounted on a granite gravestone. The Lincoln 
figure is the work of Robert Weinman. On the left-hand 
side of the plaque is a quotation attributed to Lincoln: “I can 
not conceive how a man could look up into the heavens and 
say there is no God.” The elder Fay was appointed custodian 
in March, 1921 and served for twenty-eight years, retiring at 
the age of ninety. Earl Fay succeeded his father but resigned 
the position on June 15,1950. 
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STEPHEN H. LONG’S PLAN FOR NEW FORT AT PEORIA 


A letter dated September 15, 1816, containing detailed plans and a draw- 
ing for a fort to be built at Peoria to replace Fort Clark, the War of 1812 
outpost, has been located in the National Archives by Dr. Richard G. Wood,* 
a member of the Archives staff preparing a study of the career of Stephen 
Harriman Long, author of the letter. Long was a major in the revived Army 
Corps of Topographical Engineers when he wrote the letter-report to his 
superior officer, Brigadier General Thomas A. Smith at Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Although the War of 1812 had ended December 24, 1814, there was 
still the problem of a large Indian population, especially in the area of Peoria 
Lake, and a replacement for Fort Clark was evidently intended as a continuing 
restraint on the troublesome red man. 

Fort Clark was erected on the western shore of Peoria Lake. A detach- 
ment of about 150 men of the First United States Infantry under Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert C. Nicholas? arrived on August 29, 1813 from St. Louis in 
two reinforced keelboats. They constructed a stockade by planting two rows 
of timbers in the ground and filling in the space between them with earth.® 


1Dr. Wood, a native of Randolph, N.H., is chief of the Army Section of the 
War Records Branch of the National Archives. He is a graduate of Dartmouth College 
and received his Ph.D. from Harvard University. He is the author of a number of 
articles on local history, with particular reference to New Hampshire, and on archival 
subjects. 

2 Gen. Benjamin Howard to Secretary of War, Oct. 28, 1813, in Frank E. Stevens, 
“Illinois in the War of 1812-1814,” Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society 
for the Year 1904 (Springfield, 1904), 151. 

3 The stockade was at the foot of what is now Liberty Street in Peoria. 
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Eight hundred Illinois and Missouri mounted rangers reached the site three 
days after the regulars, and the combined forces completed construction of 
the fort on September 23.‘ A six-pound brass cannon was mounted and the 
place was named Fort Clark in honor of George Rogers Clark.® 

The rangers were relieved of duty at the fort in mid-October and the 
regulars were left as a garrison until the end of the year. Clashes between 
British and American forces were numerous in 1814 and depredations of the 
Indian allies of the British continued, so that it was necessary to reoccupy the 
fort—probably with the First Infantry. 

Major Long was on his second topographical assignment in the Middle 
West when he came to Peoria in the summer of 1816. He was gaining ex- 
perience which would serve to make him famous as an explorer of the Rocky 
Mountains (Long’s Peak, Colorado, is named for him) and the Red River of 
the North. Later he became one of the early engineers on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, surveyed railroad routes from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
constructed steamboats for the Quartermaster Department during the Mexican 
War, and became chief of the Topographical Engineers during the Civil War. 
He retired in 1863 and went to Alton, Illinois, where his brothers Enoch and 
George W. Long were living. Enoch Long had been a friend of Elijah Love- 
joy and was recognized as leader of the group that defended the Godfrey and 
Gilman warehouse on the night it was attacked by a proslavery mob and 


Lovejoy was killed. Major Long died at Alton on September 4, i864, in his 
eightieth year, and willed property to the city for a young ladies’ seminary. 
Long's report of an appropriate site for a new fort in Peoria follows: 


SAINT LOUIS 
SEPT. 15. 1816 


SIR: 
Pursuant to your Instructions, I have reconoitered the Illinois River to 


Gomoe’s Village situated a little above Lake Peoria, about 230 miles above 
the mouth of the river; in quest of a position suitable for a military Post. 
In fixing upon a Site for the purpose, the objects kept in view, were 
principally, a position so situated in relation to other parts of the Country to 
be fortified, that an intercourse may be kept up, between it and other neigh- 
bouring Posts, with the least possible obstructions; the command of the River 


4 While the first blockhouse was being built, 150 Indians under Black Partridge 
of upper Peoria Lake attacked the troops but were beaten off. Franc B. Wilkie, Daven- 
port Past and Present (Davenport, 1858), 147-50; John F. Brickey, Potosi, Mo., to 
John T. Lindsay, Peoria, in Simeon DeWitt Drown, Historical View of Peoria (Peoria, 
1850), 67-70. Brickey said the stockade enclosed two or three acres. 

5 Letter from an unnamed writer, probably Thomas Forsyth, to Gov. William 
Clark at St. Louis, dated Sept. 24 and printed in the Missouri Gazette [St. Louis], Oct. 
2, 1813. The writer says, “Last evening a brass six pounder was mounted and fired from 
one of the Block houses, and the fort named CLARK, as due the veteran who traversed 
this territory when almost unknown to any American.” 

® Missouri Gazette, Nov. 6, 1813. 
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MAJor LONG’s DRAWING FOR A NEW Fort AT PEORIA 


This plan and an accompanying letter, both dated September 15, 1816, 
were recently found in the records of the office of the Secretary of War in 
the National Archives. 
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and the security of the Post against the attack of an Enemy; the facilities for 
constructing works, as also for supplying a garrison with Provisions, fuel &c. 

The Site I have chosen, as embracing all these advantages in a more 
eminent degree than any other I have been able to find, is a position, 220 
yards below the present Fori Clarke,’ immediately upon the bank of the River, 
which is here 72 Yards wide, and just at the foot of Lake Peoria, sometimes 
called the Illinois Lake. This position, taking the course of the Illinois, is about 
midway between St. Louis & Chicago, nearly upon a straight line, passing 
from Fort Harrison on the Wabash to the mouth of Rock River on the Mis- 
sissippi, being distant from the former about 200, and from the latter about 
70 miles. 

The present Fort Clarke is not susceptible of suitable repairs. Its position 
is not eligible, and the rise, form & structure of its works are illy calculated 
for defence. Upon the spot I have selected, I would recommend the erection 
of a regular Work, on a square whose side is 264 feet, which will be sufficiently 
large to receive four companies of Soldiers upon any extraordinary emergency, 
but only large enough to accommodate two, with comfortable quarters. 

The mode of constructing the work best suited to the kind of defence 
that will be required, is to surround the whole with a ditch reveted with 
Masonwork of Stone, using the excavated earth, to form a Glassis; and 
Rampart of a width sufficient to admit Barracks & Quarters to be erected 
thereon; the depth of the ditch below the top of the Rampart being six feet. 
On the revetiment of the Scarp, a woodden Parapet or wall to be built of 
square timber, one foot in thickness and seven in height, the North, South & 
West Curtains being raised to a height suitable for the rear walls of the 
Quarters & Barracks. The East Curtain fronting the River, together with all 
the Bastions, to be fortified with Pickets, six inches in diameter, and six 
asunder, placed within the work, reclining against the top of the Parapet, and 
projecting somewhat in advance of it. The height of the Pickets above the 
Parapet, being five feet, thus presenting a front in every direction to an 
assailing enemy, eighteen feet in height. 

In rear of the Position above mentioned, and at the distance of 200 yards, 
is a commanding height, by which the contemplated work will be masked 
from the main Bluffs which are at their nearest point, 1100 yards further in 
rear. Upon this height which is more elevated than any other part of the 
surrounding Prairie, the Bluffs excepted, and which commands every inch of 


7 Ernest E. East of the Illinois State Archives has secured from City Engineer 
A. J. Pfeiler of Peoria the approximate location of the proposed fort: 

“Beginning at the Southwest line of Lot 5 in Block 50 and extending down- 
stream along the river to the Southwesterly line of Lot 11 in Block 49; thence in a 
Northwesterly direction along said line of Lot 11 for a distance of 264 feet; thence in a 
Northeasterly direction to the said line of Lot 5; thence in a Southeasterly direction 
to the place of beginning. 

“All of the above described property being in Lots [Blocks} 49 and 50 of 
Bigelow and Underhill’s Addition to the City of Peoria and in the 400 and 500 
blocks of Water St. 

“The Southwest line of Lot 5 is approximately 80 feet North of the North side 
of the Franklin Street Bridge. This property is presently occupied by the Central 
Illinois Light and Power Co., Gipps Brewing Corp., and the R{ight} O[f}] W{ay] of 
Franklin Street.” 
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ground to the full extent of a 24-Pounder’s range, I would recommend the 
erection of a stone Tower, thirty feet in height, upon which it would be 
proper to mount an eighteen Pounder upon a Traversing Carriage. 

The materials necessary for the construction of the works above specified, 
may be had in abundance within a small distance from the Site. I discovered 
and tested many specimens of Lime Stone, which proved to be of a good 
quality; as also specimens of Brick Clay. The neighbouring wood Lands afford 
good timber, and a future deficiency of wood for Fuel will be amply remedied 
by a plentiful supply of excellent Stone Coal which may be had near at hand. 

Considering that the Illinois is a River exceeded by none in the U. States, 
in the facilities it affords for Inland Navigation; Also that by the Treaty* 
just concluded with the Indians, our Government is to have a fair and un- 
disputable title to a tract of Country lying along the Illinois from Fort Clarke 
to Chicago, I should by no means deem it expedient to erect works at this 
place of less magnitude, or of a less permanent character, than those specified 
above. 

To Maj. Biddle® I have given such explanations relative to the works 
here contemplated, that he will be able to execute any orders he may receive 
relative to them. 

I have the Honour to be Sir; very respectfully 
Your most obedient & very humble Servant 


BRIGR. GEN. THOS. A. SMITH S. H. LONG MAJ TopL ENGRS 
ACTG. ENGR. OF FORTIFICATIONS. 


P.S. In addition to what may be readily effected by the labour of Soldiers, 
I judge that $3000 will be sufficient for the erection of the works. 


FIRST-HAND REPORT OF AN 1877 WEDDING 


One of the seven hundred guests invited to the wedding of Annie W. 
Turney and Thomas J. Baird in Springfield on February 28, 1877, was Mrs. 
Emily Chandler Lippencott of Chandlerville. In the letter below, she gives 
her sister Mrs. Louise Chandler Frackelton of Petersburg, a first-hand report. 
The sisters were daughters of Dr. Charles Chandler, pioneer physician for 
whom Chandlerville was named. (See Josephine Craven Chandler, “Dr. 
Charles Chandler, His Place in the American Scene,” Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, October, 1931.) Mrs. Lippencott was the wife of 
Charles E. Lippencott, doctor-farmer and brigadier general in the Civil War 
who later served two terms as state auditor and held other public offices. 

Members of the family who are mentioned in the letter are a son, 
Winthrop, then sixteen, a sister Jane Chandler Shaw, and a niece Alice 


8 Presumably the treaties of September, 1815 and May, 1816 with Black Hawk’s 
band and a portion of the Sac and Fox Indians ceding western Illinois. See Henry P. 
Beers, The Western Military Frontier 1815-1846 (Philadelphia, 1935), 80. 

® Maj. John Biddle of Pennsylvania, then in the Artillery Corps. 
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Chandler. This penciled letter is now owned by Mrs. Louise Shaw Dorr of 
Chandlerville: 


CHANDLERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
MARCH 6, 1877 
My DEAR SISTER: 

No doubt you were very much surprised to hear of my being at the 
wedding in Springfield.... Monday I was working on Charles’ afgan and 
planning my work for the week, when about half after eleven I received a 
telegram from Charles telling me to come to Springfield and bring his best 
suit, and be ready to go to the wedding. I thought I could not go and that 
it would be foolish but Jane insisted, so I went on the train in about two 
hours. I had no preparations to make for myself, only shoes, gloves, and a 
few flowers. The day was lovely and the evening too. We went about seven 
oclock, calling for Carrie Barrell on the way. 

They were not quite ready for us, but we being old neighbors and friends, 
did not care for that, and had all the better chance to see the people as they 
came in. Mrs. [William A.} Turney, the mother, was dressed as a widow 
should be in a plain and deep black. The bride in two shades of light blue 
grosgrain silk, long train, Princess dress elaborately trimmed with white tulle 
and point applique lace, orange flowers and white jassamine. Square veil, 
pinned on with a diamond cluster, hair, high on the head, all frizzed and 
puffed up, like you see in any Bazaar, plenty of fine flowers, long white gloves, 
diamond earrings. . . . 

First Brides maid, her cousin, in white silk. She had heavy red hair, so 
all her flowers were blue, delicate and profuse. Pearl jewelry, white gloves. 
Second Brides maid, Miss [Marie}Morrison of Jacksonville dressed in a lovely 
cream colored silk, very handsome, Princess style, trimmed heavily with lace 
and flowers, pink and white and very fine, gold jewelry, I think perhaps 
cameos. I know she has both but forget which she wore. Miss Maude 
Turney, third Brides maid, Wint’s partner wore deep rose color heavily puffed 
and trimmed with tarlton and flowers, her hair dark and long, had simple 
flowers, pink silk stockings with white slippers with pink lacings, no jewelry 
but a beautiful pin in her sash, a lovely bouquet, presented, of course, by her 
attendant, young Lippencott. Little Miss Hallie Elliot, Fourth Brides maid, 
dressed just like Maud, only in blue instead of pink, her escort Master Birch 
Warren, cousin of the bride. 

About eight oclock, we were now packed like sardines (such a croud) 
the band played the wedding march, and two young gentlemen as ushers, 
made a path, by moving the people, and came in, followed by the Minister, 
{the Rev. F. M. Gregg} (Episcopal) in his long white Surplice, with a boy 
also in white, carrying his prayer book, handkerchief, and so forth. 

The two ushers stood at one side, the Minister turned around with his 
boy and Wint and his Lady came in first, marching in elegant time and 
splendid order, Wint placing his Lady by the side of the Brother, who gave 
the Bride away. Birch came next in good order and placed his little Lady 
opposite. Right behind came the other two Groomsmen and other Brides 
maids, one couple stepping to the right, the other to the left, and between 
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them right under an arch, beautifully decorated with evergreens and white 
flowers, under a perfectly lovely marriage Bell covered with flowers, with a 
splendid camelia for a clapper, stood the Bride and Groom. All was hushed 
as the ceremony began. 

When he asked “Who gives away this bride?” Mrs. Turney’s oldest 
brother [William M. Warren of Berlin} stepped forward (previously drilled 
by Alice Chandler) and gave away the bride, the Minister took the ring from 
the Groom, handed it to the First Brides maid, Miss Warren, who stepped 
forward, kneeled before the Bride, and placed it on her finger, after which the 
Minister proceeded with the ceremony and prayer, after which he congratulated 
the couple, then the Mother, when Young Lippencott took the sister up and 
they congratulated the couple, then they stood in their places until that great 
croud went through the congratulations, when the Bridal party marched in 
to supper, just as they came in. Wéint did not have to get new clothes, only 
necktie, gloves and handkerchief. 

After supper they had the Bridal Quadrille. Little Miss Hallie Elliot is 
a perfect fairy for grace not only in dancing but every act, she is one of the 
finest readers and recites often for company, and charms every one, she takes 
lessons in elocution, which is now the rage for young ladies particularly who 
have no musical taste. They learn to read and recite in public instead, and 
in this way make entertainments very pleasant and often very elevating. 

But to the wedding. After the supper the croud was so great that we 
soon left for home, went to see the presents, she had about fifty, all elegant, 
nearly all ornamental. The Groomsmen and ushers gave her a clock, bronze 
and onyx, with companion month ornaments. . . 

The Bride did not go away but the Bridesmaids and Grooms men nearly 
all stayed at the house; they had dinners, breakfasts and parties all the rest of 
the week, until they were glad enough Saturday, to go home. Charles and I 
had complement after complement for both Alice and Wint we were quite 
pleased, considering their youth, they did very well. Alice was simply dressed 
in a purple and white striped silk, I gave ker, made up with white, a few 
flowers were all her ornaments. . . . 

I cannot write you about the table, for it was too much, four large 
pyramids, one of different colored jellies, one of oranges with the peel on, 
fancifully cut, also grapes of different colors, one of sliced oranges built up 
and a fine veil of candy threads over it. (I have had them for parties and 
they are lovely,) the other of candy and macaroons, cakes were so high and 
large they had to have stands of their own to hold them, very finely orna- 
mented. They had everything you could possibly get at this season. I did 
not eat any for the croud was so great we had to stand up, you know I can 
keep moving better than stand on one foot long, and hold a plate and cup 
of coffee. 

I wore my black silk trimmed with velvet, with cream colored flowers 
mixed with cardinal, hair french twist and puffs. Wint said I looked “horrid,” 
others thought not, so it is. Charles wore black dress suit with pearl satin 
necktie and gloves to match mine, so you see you know the full account. 

YOUR LOVING SISTER 
EM. 


























AN EARLY DESCRIPTION OF BISHOP HILL 


One of the earliest published accounts of the Bishop Hill colony ap- 


peared in the Avrora Beacon of July 28, 1847. 


It had been printed even 


earlier in the Chicago Commercial Advertiser under the heading “Colony 
of Swedes.” At that time the colony was about a year old: 


Mr. Editor:—I have thought that 
your readers might be interested 


in some account of the Swedes who 
recently passed through our place, 
and having lately returned from a 
visit to them, I send you the follow- 
ing notice. I cannot make it as 
ample as I should like, but as far as it 
goes you may rely on its correctness. 
The leader of this colony, Eric Janson 
—or as it is Anglicized, Johnson, hav- 
ing become converted while in his 
native land, felt himself called upon 
to preach the faith which he received 
to his countrymen. I am not in- 
formed in what particular he and his 
disciples differed from the established 
Church in Sweden, but the difference, 
be it what it may, was the cause of 
their persecution, and to avoid perse- 
cution, they sought an asylum in this 
new world, where, as yet, it is no 


sin for every man to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. That their crimes were 
not very heinous, I infer from this 
fact, that one of their number was 
fined for two repeated violations of 
the peace and good order of the good 
people of Sweden—one was reading 
the Bible on the Lord’s Day, and an- 
other for reading the Lord’s Prayer 
on the same day. Exactly what their 
theological views are is not known, as 
they speak our language as yet but im- 
perfect — perhaps extra-evangelical 
would express their character as well 
as any one term. 

They have purchased two sections 
of land in Henry county, about eight 
miles south of Cambridge, the county 
seat. Their town is situated in a 
little grove called Hoop-Pole grove, 
and directly south of their town is 
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a field of nine hundred and sixty 
acres, under a good state of cultiva- 
tion. In this little settlement you will 
find carpenters, blacksmiths, wheel- 
wrights, tailors, brewers, bakers, tan- 
ners, curriers, millers, and farmers, 
each busily at work at his separate 
vocation—nor is the inner man for- 
gotten in all this provision for the 
outer, as their school rooms well 
stored with books abundantly testify. 
There is a class of young men study- 
ing Theology, under the care of the 
Rev. Wm. R. Talbot, late of Iowa 
University, who have already made 
considerable proficiency. 

These people hold all things in 
common, and each work for the good 
of all the rest, as well as for his own. 
Their houses are partly under ground 
and partly above—or it might rather 
be said that they are all under ground, 
as turf covers the sides and tops of 
all these dwellings. They are all well 
lined with plank inside, and tidier 
dwellings I have never seen on any 
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Illinois prairies. The spaces between 
the dwellings are regularly swept 
down, and will compare for neatness 
with any streets in the world. Every 
night and morning they all assemble 
in their church in the grove, and have 
prayer and other devotional exercises 
for an hour and a half. In their 
dealings with others, I have never 
heard anything alleged against them, 
and they are certainly most quiet and 
peaceful under great provocations, as 
I have had occasion to see. They have 
been much annoyed, I am sorry to 
add, by evil disposed people from 
other counties; a Reverend Justice of 
the Peace is among their persecutors, 
but the good people of Henry county, 
as far as I have had opportunity to | 
converse with them, are resolved that 
these fugitives from persecution in 
the old world, shall be unmolested 
in the new, so long as their only 
crime is worshipping God according 
to the dictates of their own consci- 
ences. 


REPORT ON RELIGION AND MORALS IN 1813 


John F. Schermerhorn and Samuel J. Mills toured the Midwest and 
South in 1812-1813 on behalf of the Presbyterian missionary societies of 
Here is the “Illit.ois Territory” section of 
the report which Schermerhorn made on December 10, 1813 (A Correct 
View of That Part of the United States Which Lies West of the Allegany 


Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


Mountains, With Regard to Religion and Morals. By John F. Schermerhorn 
and Samuel J. Mills. Hartford [Connecticut]: Peter B. Gleason and Co. 
Printers. 1814. Pp. 31-32): 


The settlements in this territory about Kaskaskias on the Missisippi, 


are very small and are much scattered. 
Those on the Ohio are few, except the 
Saline and Shaawnee town, and about 
fort Massac. On Cash River, is a 
small settlement, but the principal are 


at the American bottom. 

This country is delightfully situ- 
ated, as to climate and is almost a 
continued prairie, interspersed with 
copses of wood, from Vincennes to 
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St. Louis. From a survey of a road 
between these two places, lately made, 
it appears that this distance of 150 
miles, the country is for every half- 
mile, or mile, alternately prairie and 
open wood land. The American bot- 
tom is said to be the finest body of 
land to be found in the western 
country. 

This Territory has only two coun- 
ties at present,—Randolph containing 
7,275 inhabitants, embracing the set- 
tlements on the Ohio and Kaskaskias; 
and St. Clair 5,007 embracing the 
settlements opposite St. Louis and 
Missouri, on the upper settlements. 
Of this county, Cahokia is the county 
town. In this whole Territory is not 
a solitary Presbyterian minister, 
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though there are several families of 
this denomination in different set- 
tlements. At Kaskaskias they are 
anxious to obtain a Presbyterian 
preacher of proper character and 
talents, who would be willing to take 
the charge of an Academy. The 
Baptists have 4 or 5 small churches 
consisting of not more than 120 
members. The Methodists have 5 
itinerants, besides some local preach- 
ers, and perhaps 600 members in 
their society. This country was rap- 
idly settling before the war, and 
should peace be restored, will greatly 
increase in population, and ought to 
receive early attention from Mission- 
ary Bodies. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STEAMBOATS 


That the steamboat was an important part of Illinois life more than a 
century ago is shown by excerpts from newspapers recently acquired by the 
Historical Library. The Galena Gazette of December 9, 1837, carried this 
summary of the previous year's activity along the Galena levee: 


Commerce of Galena.—The total 
number of arrivals and departures of 
Steamboats at this port, for the year 
1837, has been seven hundred and 
seventeen. Of this number, one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven have been ar- 
rivals from St. Louis and ports on the 
Ohio River, and one hundred and 
sixty-one, from ports on the Wiscon- 
sin and Mississippi above Galena. In 
the fore-part of the season trade was 
not so brisk, and in consequence there 
were fewer arrivals of boats, than 
later in the season. There has been 
twenty-nine boats engaged in the 
trade, of the following names, viz: 
Palmyra, Dubuque, Pavillion, Adven- 
ture, Emerald, Gipsy, Missouri Ful- 


ton, Envoy, Wyoming, Olive Branch, 
Science, Ariel, Cavalier, Heroine, 
Galenian, Smelter, Lady Marshall, 
Irene, Alps, Huntress, Rolla, Cale- 
donia, Burlington, North Star, Bee, 
Wisconsin, Rover, Chariton, Cygnet. 
The first arrival was the Palmyra, 
March 28th; and the last was the Wis- 
consin, Dec. 4th. 

There has been but a very few acci- 
dents on the river this season... . 
the blowing up of the Dubuque was 
the most destructive to life; the burst- 
ing of the Rolla, cost a life, and with 
these excepted, no other loss to life 
has been sustained. The Emerald, Du- 
buque and Heroine, were lost, one by 
a snag, the two others by the rapids. 
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In 1843 three packets were mak- 
img regular trips from Peoria to 
St. Louis: the Louisa, Sarah Ann and 
Rosalie. The latter made two trips a 
week to one each for the other two. 
On September 2, 1843 a minor 
tragedy on the Illinois River was 
reported by the Illinois Gazette of 
Lacon: 


The Mail Steamer Frontier Sunk.— 
On Saturday last, near the Narrows 
about six miles above Peoria, the mail 
boat Frontier on her upward trip, 
came in collission with the steamer 
Panama going downward,—was stove 
in, in fifteen feet water, but run in 
ten feet water where she sunk. The 
mails, furniture and other moveable 
articles were taken from the boat 
before she went down. 

The Frontier has plied as the mail 
boat between Peoria and Peru for ten 
consecutive years, and has for sev- 
eral years been the oldest boat on 
the river. The service she has done 
has been immense, running nine hun- 
dred miles per week and her season 
averaging eight months the year. 
There were few boats of the latest 
model and age that could surpass her 
in speed. She will be missed by 
those who have been accustomed to 
her daily puffing and wheezing for so 
many years. Shades of ‘Frontier’ life 
—farewell. 

The mail is now carried overland 
and in four horse coaches and wagons. 


The long-awaited opening of the 
Illinois-Michigan Canal made 1848 
one of the big years in Illinois steam- 
boating. In two separate articles in 
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the issue of April 28 The Ottawa 
Free Trader reported: 


PACKETS.—The Sz. Lowis, the 
first upon the canal of the splendid 
line of packets for carrying pass- 
engers between Chicago and La Salle, 
passed here last evening. The Chicago 
is expected to-day and the New Or- 
leans to-morrow. The line consists 
of five boats. The Chicago, Capt. 
Nobles; the Sz. Louis, Capt. Wiggins; 
the New Orleans, Capt. Wheeler; the 
Illinois, Capt. Woodruff, and the 
Louisiana, the name of whose Capt. 
we have not learned. All these boats 
are now ready for the water, and 
have commenced their regular trips. 
They will form a daily line, and the 
arrangements are such that there will 
be a boat in waiting for passengers 
at either end of the line. The boats 
are unsurpassed in outward appear- 
ance and interior arrangements for 
the comfort of passengers. 


* * * 


THE CANAL — F~ast Boat 
Through.—The “Gen. Thornton,” 
one of Hardy’s line of freight boats, 
built at La Salle, commanded by Capt. 
F. G. Mills, has the distinction of be- 
ing the first boat through the entire 
length of the canal, from Peru to 
Chicago. The Thornton reached 
Chicago on Saturday. She made the 
trip in 3 days. The “Industry,” an- 
other boat of the same line, passed up 
on Sunday. The “Col. Yell” left here 
for above on Wednesday, with a full 
cargo, and the “Trader” left yester- 
day. There have other boats started 
up, the names of which we have not 
heard. 
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On May 9, 1848 the first cargo and passenger boat, the General Fry, 
owned at Lockport, made the trip from La Salle to Chicago, and on the same 
day the Lowisiana left Chicago for La Salle. Both of them had Clearance No. 1 
for this type of vessel. 

The winter of 1847-1848 must have been a mild one because the 
Peoria Democratic Press noted on February 23, 1848 that the Defiance had 
arrived the day before from St. Louis making the sixtieth boat to come up 
the Illinois River since navigation opened on January 1. 


RIVER TRAVEL IN PRE-STEAMBOAT DAYS 


James Hall, in his Notes on the Western States (Philadelphia, 1838), 
concluded that Robert Fulton should be honored in the Midwest along with 
George Washington, “if the one conducted us to liberty, the other has given 
us prosperity .. . and multiplied the ties which bind us to each other.” He 
went on to tell of the boats used before the invention of the steamboat 


(pp. 218-19, 222-23): 


Previous to their intercourse with 
the whites, the canoes of the Indians 
must have been much more unwieldy, 
and imperfect, than any that are now 
in use. They had no tools except the 
clumsy axes made of stone, of which 
we see specimens in our museums; 
and their canoes were made of solid 
logs by burning away the part in- 
tended to be removed. Some of the 
most distant tribes, who have little 
trade with our people still pursue the 
same laborious and _ unsatisfactory 
process. When iron tools were intro- 
duced, the canoe assumed the pres- 
ent shape. 

The birch canoe is peculiar to the 
northern regions, where the tree 
which supplies the bark is found. 
These also were probably of the most 
crude and awkward construction, 
previous to the visits of the French 
traders, under whose direction they 
acquired the lightness, strength, and 
beauty, which have given them their 
celebrity. 


The earliest improvement upon the 
canoe, was the Pirogue, an invention 
of the whites. Like the canoe, this 
boat is hewed out of the solid log; 
the difference is, that the pirogue has 
greater width and capacity, and is 
composed of several pieces of timber 
—as if the canoe was sawed length- 
wise into two equal sections, and a 
broad flat piece of timber inserted 
in the middle, so as to give greater 
breadth of beam to the vessel. This 
was probably the identical process, 
by which the Europeans, unable to 
procure planks to build boats, began 
in the first instance to enlarge canoes, 
to suit their purposes. They were 
often used as ferryboats, to transport 
horses across our rivers, and we have 
frequently seen them in operation, of 
a sufficient size, to effect their object 
in perfect safety. 

These were succeeded by the barge, 
the eel, and the flat boat. Of the two 
first, the barge was the largest, had 
the greatest breadth, and the best 
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accommodations for passengers, the 
keel was longer, had less depth, and 
was better fitted to run in narrow and 
shallow channels. They were navi- 
gated by a rude and lawless class of 
men, who became distinguished as 
well for their drolleries, as for their 
predatory and ferocious habits. In 
the then thinly scattered state of the 
population, their numbers rendered 
them formidable, as there were few 
villages on the rivers, and still fewer 
settlements, which contained a suf- 
ficient number of able bodied men, to 
cope with the crew of a barge, con- 
sisting usually of thirty or forty 
hands; while the arrival of several 
of these boats together, made them 
completely masters of the place. Their 
mode of life, and the facilities they 
possessed for evading the law, were 
such as would naturally make them 
reckless. Much of the distance 


through which they traveled in their 
voyages, was entire wilderness, where 
they neither witnessed the courtesies 
of life, nor felt any of the restraints 
of law; and where for days, perhaps 
weeks, together, they associated only 


with each other. The large rivers 
whose meanders they pursued, formed 
the boundaries of states, so that living 
continually on the lines which di- 
vided different civil jurisdictions, they 
could pass with ease from one to the 
other, and never be made responsible 
to any.... 

The flat boat, was introduced a 
little later than the others. It is a 
rough strong boat, with a perfectly 
flat bottom, and perpendicular sides; 
and covered throughout its whole 
length. Being constructed to float 
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only with the current, it never returns 
after descending the river. These 
boats were formerly much used by 
emigrating families, to transport 
themselves down the Ohio, and are 
still built in great numbers on the 
various tributary streams, and floated 
out in high water, with produce for 
New Orleans. 

The French who navigated the 
northern lakes, the Mississippi, and 
its tributaries, adopted, in their trade, 
the use of the Indian birch canoe. 
McKenney, in his “Tour to the 
Lakes,” thus describes one of those 
boats. “Its length is thirty feet, and 
its breadth across the widest part, 
about four feet. It is about two and 
a half feet deep in the centre, but 
only about two feet near the bow 
and stern. Its bottom is rounded, and 
has no keel. . . .” 

These boats were so light, and so 
easily damaged, that precautions were 
necessary to be taken in loading them, 
yet the one described above, carried 
not less than two thousand pounds. 
With these frail vessels the French 
navigated the western rivers, and 
crossed the largest lakes, carrying on 
a most extensive traffic. The great 
peculiarity of this navigation is, that 
these light canoes are carried with 
facility from one river to another, or 
around the rapids and cascades, over 
which they cannot float. Their lading 
is accordingly made up into packages, 
each of which may be carried by one 
man, and these are transported over 
the portages, on the backs of the 
engagées, by means of straps passed 
over the forehead. These boats are 
still used in the fur trade. 


























Grierson’s Raid. By D. Alexander Brown. (University of Illinois Press: 
Urbana, 1954. Pp. 261. $4.00.) 


Colonel Benjamin H. Grierson, a former Jacksonville, Illinois, music 
teacher, led the “most brilliant expedition of the Civil War,” according to 
General William T. Sherman. Starting at LaGrange, Tennessee, forty-five 
miles east of Memphis, his 1,700 Northern cavalry raiders rode south for 
sixteen days (April 17—May 2, 1863) in a destructive sweep of 600 miles 
across the state of Mississippi to Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

The raid accomplished its purposes—to distract the Confederates’ atten- 
tion from General Grant’s move on Vicksburg, and to destroy supply lines to 
that city. Grant called the raid “the most successful thing ot the kind since 
the breaking out of the rebellion.” The raid story has all the color, action, 
movement and suspense of a top western movie. Efforts of the Confederates 
to catch Grierson’s cavalry are told along with the day-by-day advance of the 
elusive farm boys from Illinois. 

Author Brown has provided maps, pictures and footnotes, and has based 
his story on the letters and diaries of the participants, Southern newspapers, 
Grierson’s autobiography, and Sergeant Surby’s account published in 1865. 
The University of Illinois Press is to be commended for publishing this excit- 
ing book in its attractive format. 

Grierson remained in the army until 1890, commanding at Forts Sill, 
Concho and Davis, and at Prescott Barracks in the Southwest. His autobiog- 
raphy, many of his Civil War letters (some 6,000) and later correspondence 
have been presented to the Illinois State Historical Library by a relative, Mrs. 


Martha Frank of Jacksonville. 
H. EB. P. 
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Bohemian Brigade: Civil War Newsmen in Action. By Louis M. Starr. 
(Alfred A. Knopf: New York, 1954. Pp. 367, xix. $5.00.) 


In the Autumn, 1953 issue of this Journal there was reviewed Bernard 
A. Weisberger’s Reporters for the Union. Bohemian Brigade is a more in- 
teresting and informative book about New York editors, their reporters and 
other war correspondents in cities westward to Chicago and St. Louis. 

Author Starr had access to the papers of Sydney Howard Gay, managing 
editor of Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune, and uses the thousand confi- 
dential letters to good advantage. It was Gay who reprimanded a reporter: 
“I pray you remember that the Tribune is a daily mewspaper—or meant to 
be—and not a historical record of past events.” Money was spent freely by 
the Tribune to scoop its talented competitor, the Herald. No reader of either 
was allowed to forget the newspaper war—no limits were put on the amount 
of persiflage, insult and calumny which appeared about a rival. 

All presidents before Lincoln had “pet” newspapers “for the release of 
news and quasi-official expressions of policy.” He altered this, and the “collec- 
tion of news in Washington became the free-for-all it has remained ever 
since.” Some generals cared little for reporters—Sherman and Meade wanted 
none around. Others of lesser ability preferred a good press, passing out not 
only information but food for the reporter and his horse. Grant was tolerant, 
as shown by passages in the Sylvanus Cadwallader diary, the original of which 
is in the Illinois State Historical Library and is being edited for publication. 

At Gettysburg, thanks to the speed of news gathering, editing, printing 
and delivery, the troops read an account of the battle of July 1, 1863, before 
the guns were silenced on July 3. Even the President received his first news 
of the Merrimac, of Shiloh, Antietam, Fredericksburg and Gettysburg from 
reporters and the newspapers. Unfair reporting, leakage of military secrets 
and inefficient censorship abounded, but one fact becarne evident—the nation 
could not “sustain its armies in the field or its war effort at home over a 
period of months running into years in total ignorance of the course of 
events.” 

To get the news into his editor’s hands first, many a reporter resorted 
to bribery, subterfuge, plagiarism and outright fakery. Reporting improved 
as the war went on, and there was less recourse to the injunction of Editor 
Wilbur F. Storey of the Chicago Times, “If there is no news, send rumors!” 
Reporters often risked life and limb to get their stories on the battlefield, for 
an editor “lopped names off the payroll as casually as he killed dated copy.” 
Twenty-five dollars a week and expenses was standard for topnotch reporters, 
and padding of expense accounts was not unknown despite the itemization 
demanded by the business office. 
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News without commentary was born in the Civil War—the two appeared 
in the same paper, but less often in the same dispatch. People bought news- 
papers for the war news. The government, by its official bulletins, recognized 
that the people wanted the news—even though it were a casualty list. The 
work of the battlefield artists is today a valuable source in Harper's and Frank 
Leslie’s. 

Footnotes in Bohemian Brigade are at the bottom of the pages for ready 
reference. There is a biographical supplement, a bibliography and a good 


index. 
H. E. P. 


Confederate Agent: A Discovery in History. By James D. Horan. (New 
York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1954. Pp. xxvi, 326. $5.00.) 


This intriguing book offers a strange mixture of historical fact, Civil War 
folklore, and the author's conjecture. The narrative introduces Thomas H. 
Hines, C.S.A., as a raider, credits him with engineering General John H. 
Morgan's escape from his Ohio prison, and follows the “Confederate Agent” 
on his Canadian mission. Hines is linked, sometimes by indirection, to the 
various “conspiracies” hatched at the Canadian base, the most notable being 
the plan to release the prisoners at Camp Douglas and the sponsorship of a 
Copperhead rebellion in the Northwest. Ofttimes the author relies upon ac- 
ceptable documentary evidence, sometimes he accepts contentions selected 
from the body of postwar literature contributed by participants, and often he 
adds his own predilections to fill the many gaps. He employs the journalists’ 
license to reconstruct conversation—a practice which enhances the book’s 
readability but lessens its historical value. 

Pretention seems to characterize the book from beginning to end. The 
author’s claim that he was the first to use the Turner-Baker Papers in the 
National Archives and that those manuscripts enabled him to solve the con- 
spiracy puzzle are baldly challenged by this reviewer. The pretention theme 
also seems to characterize the ten-page bibliography. Scores of items are only 
distantly related to the Hines story, and errors in the listing of individual 
items are numerous. Recent scholarly studies in a few instances were by- 
passed in favor of works nearly fifty years older. 

The pretention theme also permeates the Hines story. Hines emerges 
as both genius and hero whereas Jacob Thompson, the “agent's” superior in 
Canada, is depicted as a simpleton. Horan pretends that Hines stopped in 
Washington to shake President Lincoln's hand when the Confederate agent 
was Canada-bound. He pretends that Hines contacted Indiana Copper- 
heads and paved the way for Morgan’s raid. He pretends that Clement C. 
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Vallandigham was involved in the Hines-directed conspiracies, that Hines 
was instrumental in getting Vallandigham to incorporate the peace plank 
in the Democratic platform of 1864. He pretends that a secret army of 
100,000 Copperheads was poised and ready to strike. He even pretends 
that Charles Walsh, later arrested in connection with the “Camp Douglas 
Conspiracy,” was the “political boss of Chicago's Cook County.” 
Misstatements are numerous. The page-and-a-half account (pp. 20-21) 
of Vallandigham’s arrest and trial contains at least a dozen errors. Rumors 
and newspaper-made charges are accepted as fact. This interesting work will 
keep many Civil War legends alive. Had the author employed the subtitle, 
“A Historical Novel,” this reviewer would have been less critical. 
Marquette University FRANK L. KLEMENT 


Barton Warren Stone: Early American Advocate of Christian Unity. By 
William Garrett West. (Disciples of Christ Historical Society: 
Nashville, Tenn., 1954. Pp. 245. $4.00.) 


This handsome volume should be of especial interest to Illinoisans, since 
Stone (1772-1844) spent his last decade in Jacksonville where he edited the 
Christian Messenger. 

His career, however, has its widest significance in the area of Christian 
unity. Of Virginia Presbyterian background, he shared in interdenomi- 
national revivals in Kentucky (1801), leading a movement away from the 
churches under the simple name “Christian” (1804). Rejecting divisive 
creeds, Stone maintained fraternal relations with similar-minded groups, 
fusing with Alexander Campbell’s follewers into the Disciples of Christ 
(1832). Thus the yearning for a unified Christendora led to another Protes- 
tant denomination. Yet Stone’s goal was that of the ecumenical movement, 
and he merits remembrance as a forerunner of the General Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at Evanston in 1954. 

Dr. West in this study places Stone’s religious thought in its historical 
context. A central-minded Disciple, he skillfully minimizes contentious 
aspects, with few errors, and achieves deserved recognition for Stone. This 
Illinois native wishes, however, that Dr. West had used the 1907 and 1913 
Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society to elaborate on Stone's 
work during the Jacksonville years. Congratulations are due the Yale Divin- 
ity School, where Dr. West did his doctoral dissertation on Stone, to the 
sponsoring Society, and to the Disciples of Christ. Historians of American 
religious beginnings can only say to other faiths, “Go, and do thou likewise.” 

Oklahoma A. & M. College THEODORE L. AGNEW 
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Beyond the Hundredth Meridian: John Wesley Powell and the Second Open- 
ing of the West. By Wallace Stegner. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany: Boston, 1954. Pp. 438. $6.00.) 


In 1869 an expedition financed by the Illinois Natural History Society, 
Illinois State Normal University and the University of Illinois filled in the 
last blank spot on the map of the United States by navigating the canyons 
and rapids of the Green and Colorado rivers from Green River, Wyoming, 
to the western end of the Grand Canyon. Its leader, John Wesley Powell, 
had moved to Illinois in his eighteenth year; had attended Illinois Institute 
(now Wheaton College) and Illinois College; had become principal of the 
Hennepin schools in 1860; had become chief of artillery of the Seventeenth 
Army Corps in spite of losing an arm at Shiloh; had taught at Illinois Wes- 
leyan, and was then a member of the Normal faculty and secretary of the 
Natural History Society and curator of the museum he alone had persuaded 
the legislature to establish. Illinoisans formed a large proportion of the 
preliminary expedition of 1868 and the second running of the Colorado in 
1871-1872 (which developed into the Powell Survey). The 1869 expedi- 
tion, however, which reads like an adventure story and occupies a third ot 
the volume, was composed, except for Powell himself, of veteran Western 
trappers. 

Beyond the Hundredth Meridian is “the history not of a personality but 
of a career.” Such events as do not contribute to the picture of Powell as 
explorer, geologist, ethnologist and lobbyist in Congress for a United States 
Geological Survey and a Bureau of Ethnology (both of which he was to head), 
are passed over. Powell was the first to publish the theory that the aridity 
of the West necessitated great alterations in the mode of settlement. In 
the late 1880's he was empowered to stop all settlement on public lands ex- 
cept in the areas which his Irrigation Survey should scientifically determine 
to be irrigable. After political pressure ended this procedure, many irreplace- 
able natural resources were wasted before the creation of the Bureau of 
Reclamation by Congress in 1902, a few weeks before Powell’s death. 
Frederick Webb Hodge’s Handbook of American Indians is the outgrowth 
of the ethnological work begun by Powell and carried on by his assistants. 

The book is documented by copious and informative footnotes—indis- 
pensable for a complete understanding of the narrative, but unfortunately 
almost inaccessible in the back of the volume—and a nineteen-page index. 
The first group of pictures shows the development of artists’ conceptions of 
the Western canyons from sheer imagination to realism, and the second, 
photographs of Powell and the Colorado River canyons. 

Illinois State Historical Library JAMES N. ADAMS 
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CENTENNIAL HISTORIES 


More than thirty Illinois cities and towns celebrated their centennials in 
1954—because 1854 was a major railroad-building year throughout the state. 
(Two celebrants not listed in previous issues of this Journal were Odell, 
September 7-12, and Toledo, October 6-9.) Most of these celebrations in- 
clude the publication of a local history—some in the form of full-length books 
bound in hard covers, some as pamphlets or pages of a souvenir program, and 
others as part of centennial editions of newspapers. 

The 374-page El Paso Story, produced by five authors—and many others 
were associated with its compilation—under the sponsorship of the El Paso 
Public Library Board, could well serve as a model for centennial publications. 
Its eighteen chapters, six of which were written by Cassell C. Kingdon, chair- 
man of the Story committee, member of the Library Board and cashier of the 
Woodford County National Bank, furnish a co-ordinated history of El Paso 
and the surrounding townships. There is a wealth of local history in the 
appendix, which contains data on the pre-1860 pioneers of the area. in 
addition to the chapter illustrations there is a section of forty-five photo- 
graphs taken in the 1890's. 

In addition to a chronological record of the town’s founding, develop- 
ment and institutions, there are separate chapters on noteworthy people and 
events. One of these is “The Story of Ludwik Chlopicki,” a Polish baron 
who had been a major in the army which fought unsuccessfully for Poland's 
independence from Russia in 1830-1831. One of 235 exiles who came to 
the United States in 1834 and were given a congressional grant of land in 
Illinois on which to settle, Major Chlopicki acted as agent for his compatriots, 
but legal complications prevented their taking possession of the land. After 
operating a St. Louis tavern for twenty years, Chlopicki went to El Paso in 
1856 and entered the restaurant business. Many famous people enjoyed the 
hospitality of the “Count”—so-called because of his courtly manners. On the 
afternoon following the Freeport debate with Douglas, Lincoln with a group 
of friends and reporters had lunch at the Count’s between trains. 

The chapter on “The Campbell House” concerns a famous hostelry at 
the crossing of the Illinois Central and Peoria & Oquawka railroads. There 
are chapters on the Woodford County Fair, which ended with its forty-sixth 
season in 1927, and on “Kemp’s Wild West Shows” which toured the country 
around the turn of the century. Among those whose brief biographical 
sketches appear in “Our Sons in Name and Fame,” the two best known are 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen and Lester Pfister of hybrid corn fame. 

Besides his own chapters, Mr. Kingdon supplied the data for the ap- 
pendix and gave his collaborators the benefit of his years of research. 
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Brief notes on the other centennial histories follow: 


AMBOyY: The Rev. Anthony J. Becker is the author of The Biography of a 


Country Town: U. S. A., a hard-cover volume of 217 pages which is the 
centennial history of Amboy and surrounding Lee County. In telling 
his story he employs the unusual device of an interview with a mythical 
visitor whom he calls The Old Man. The book has more than one 
hundred photographs and several maps. Much of Father Becker's 
material is also used in the twenty-eight-page centennial issue of The 
Amboy News, published on October 21. 


ANNA: The Centennial Committee published 100 Years of Progress, The 


Centennial History of Anna, Illinois, a 446-page book with a blue cloth 
binding. The first seventy-five pages are devoted to a history of the 
town and county. The remainder contains sketches of present-day civic 
and business organizations. The book is adequately illustrated but lacks 
a table of contents and has a limited index. The Gazette-Democrat and 
the Anna Talk published a sixty-two-page centennial edition on July 1. 


BUFFALO: The Buffalo Centennial Souvenir Program is a fourteen-page 


pamphlet, without advertising or pictures, containing two accounts of the 
early days of the village, and two versions as to the origin of its name. 


CHEBANSE: Memories of Chebanse is a centennial booklet of eighty-eight 


oversize (81 by 11 inches) pages. About half of the space is taken 
up with advertising and the rest is devoted to history—mostly pictorial. 


CHENOA: The Chenoa Clipper-Times on July 22 published a sixteen-page 





centennial issue. 


DWIGHT: The centennial booklet A Great Past—A Greater Future con- 


sists of 104 oversize pages, about forty of which are given over to ad- 
vertising. The two pages in the center present an aerial view of the 
present-day village, and there are twenty pictures from its past. The 
text has fourteen pages of general history, seventeen devoted to the 
chirches and the remainder to schools, hospitals, civic and fraternal or- 
ganizations. The Dwight Star and Herald on August 13 published a 
Centennial Supplement of twenty-two pages. 


EFFINGHAM: The centennial program, a pamphlet of twenty-eight pages, 


contains little of the history of the town, but the Effingham Daily News 
published a special centennial edition of 160 pages on May 12. 


FLORA: The souvenir program, Flora’s Centennial Celebration, contains 





seventy-six unnumbered, oversize pages. There are approximately six 
pages of history and biography and the same amount of space is devoted 
to photographs of “Flora of Yesteryear.” The remainder is filled with 
an unusual number of pictures of centennial preparations and with ad- 
vertising. The Flora Daily News-Record published a centennial issue 
of fifty pages on July 1. 
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GALVA: George Swank is the author of a fifteen-page history “The Galva 
Story” which introduces the twenty-eight page oversize souvenir pro- 
gram sponsored by the Galva Centennial Commission. On the inside 
of the covers are four large views of the town, one of which was taken 
about 1865. The Galva News published a centennial edition of sixty- 
four pages on July 22. 


HAMILTON: The Hamilton Press’ sixteen-page centennial edition (August 
12) contains about three pages of history. 


KEWANEE: The foreword to The Kewanee Story, a forty-eight page booklet, 
sponsored by the Kewanee Centennial Commission, states that it “is not 
intended as a history.” However, there are chapters on the founding of 
the city, its industries and institutions, transportation, recreation and 
government. The Star-Courier published a centennial edition of 144 
pages on July 13. 


LANSING: The Lansing Journal’s souvenir edition of eighty-four pages, pub- 
lished on August 17, contains much historical material. 


MAROA: The booklet Maroa Centennial differs from most such publica- 
tions in that twenty-five of its 120 oversize pages are devoted to family 
histories. There are fifty pages of advertising and the remaining forty- 
five pages contain nearly 250 pictures, half of which were taken around 
the turn of the century or earlier. 


ODELL: The Centennial Committee issued a large, handsomely printed and 
well illustrated, paper-backed book of 180 pages titled Odell Centen- 
nial, 1854-1954, which sells for $1.50. The Odell Times published a 
centennial issue of twenty-two pages on September 2. 

PAWNEE: The Pawnee Herald on June 11 published a souvenir edition of 
thirty-six unnumbered tabloid pages. 

PLANO: The Kendall County News, on June 23, published a Plano Cen- 
terinial Edition of twenty-four pages. 


SUMNER: The Sumner Press issued a thirty-two page centennial edition on 
July 1. 

WAPELLA: The souvenir booklet Wapella Centennial 1854-1954 is paper- 
backed and contains 148 unnumbered six by nine-inch pages. Twelve 
pages are devoted to the centennial program and sixty-two to advertising. 
The remainder includes nearly fifty photographs, half of them of the 
present day, a dozen pages of history, reminiscences of a few old-timers, 
brief accounts of the churches and schools, and biographical sketches. 


CORRECTIONS 
La Grange celebrated its seventy-fiff anniversary in 1954, not its cen- 
tennial as reported on page 333 of the Autumn issue of this Journal. On the 
same page, the date of Benjamin Lundy's birth should be 1789, not 1798. 
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BESTOR ELECTED PRESIDENT OF HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Arthur E. Bestor of Champaign, professor of history at the University of 
Illinois, was elected president of the Illinois State Historical Society for 1954- 
1955 by the directors at the Society's annual meeting in Vandalia October 
8-9. Joseph C. Burtschi, Vandalia; Virginia Carroll, Galena; David V. Felts, 
Decatur; Mrs. Harry L. Meyer, Alton; William A. Pitkin, Carbondale; Glenn 
H. Seymour, Charleston; Alexander Summers, Mattoon; and Arthur F. 
Symond, La Salle, were chosen as vice-presidents, and Harry E. Pratt, Spring- 
field, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Directors elected by the membership 
for the three-year term expiring in 1957 are James T. Hickey, Elkhart; Was- 
son W. Lawrence, Fairfield; Ralph G. Newman, Oak Park; Mrs. Theodore C. 
Pease, Urbana; and Scerial Thompson, Harrisburg. 

Mr. Burtschi, president of the Vandalia Historical Society and chairman 
of the local arrangements committee for the fifty-fifth annual meeting of 
the State Historical Society, had worked the better part of a year organizing 
the details of the meeting only to find at the last minute that the effort had 
cost him the enjoyment of it. On his doctor's orders he was forced to be 
absent. His plans were so well made, however, that they were carried out 
by his committee chairmen without a hitch. His daughter Mary presided 
in his place at the Friday afternoon meeting in the Hall of Representatives 
in the Old Statehouse, and at the banquet that evening she and her sister 
Josephine received a scroll inscribed to their father as a tribute to his work 
on behalf of the Historical Society. The next issue of the Vandalia Union 
contained a poem by the Rev. Roscoe C. Coen, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, praising “The Man Who Wasn't There.” 

Much of Mr. Burtschi’s time had been empioyed in compiling, writing 
and publishing a ninety-six-page book, Documentary History of Vandalia, 
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Illinois, the State Capital of Illinois from 1819 to 1839. This handsome 
volume is bound in green, with an ox-drawn prairie schooner and the title 
engraved in gold on the front cover. It contains the text of legislative acts 
relating to Vandalia, the accounts of various settlers and visitors, newspaper 
stories of important events, and much other factual information of the period. 
Original material fills in gaps not covered by the documents, including a 
chapter by Mary Burtschi on “James Hall, the Foremost Literary Figure of 
the Early West,” and accounts of transportation, hotels and the three capitol 
buildings. The book is well illustrated with drawings and photographs, sup- 
plemented by pen-and-ink decorations by John Matthew Heller, St. Louis 
artist. An individually boxed and suitably inscribed copy was presented to 
each member of the Society attending the meeting. A limited number are 
available at $5.00 each. 

An exhibit of heirlooms and antiques in the Old Statehouse was arranged 
by the committee. In addition nearly a dézen of the town’s stores had similar 
displays in their windows, and the Hotel Evans unveiled a mural of the state- 
house square in Vandalia’s capital days (which will be reproduced in a later 
issue of this Journal). 

The complimentary bus tour of historic spots in Vandalia and vicinity 
was much enjoyed, and the visit to the Illinois State Farm gave the members 
of the Society an opportunity to become acquainted with this feature of the 
state’s penal system. Dr. John T. Flanagan, professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, addressed the group on “James Hall, Pioneer Editor and 
Publicist,” and State Historian Harry E. Pratt concluded the meeting with an 
address at the Saturday luncheon on “A. Lincoln of Sangamon: Lawmaker in 
Vandalia.” 


HAUBERG HONORED ON EIGHTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


John H. Hauberg, Rock Island historiographer and past president of 
the Illinois State Historical Society, was honored by his friends at a testi- 
monial dinner in the Y.W.C.A. building on his eighty-fifth birthday, Novem- 
ber 22. The program included tributes by State Historian Harry E. Pratt 
and President Conrad Bergendoff of Augustana College, and instrumental 
and vocal music by Augustana College groups. “Standing Bear,” a study and 
appreciation of Mr. Hauberg’s career by Professor O. Fritiof Ander, appeared 
in the Summer, 1952 issue of this Journal. 

The highlight of the evening was the presentation to Mr. Hauberg of a 
book entitled The John H. Hauberg Historical Essays. This seventy-page 
volume, published by the Augustana Library, was compiled and edited by 
Dr. Ander, a director of the State Historical Society and head of the depart- 
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ment of history at Augustana. It contains a foreword by Merle Curti, pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Wisconsin and president of the American 
Historical Association, and six original essays on subjects in which Mr. Hau- 
berg has long been interested: “The Changing Lincoln,” by Paul M. Angle, 
director of the Chicago Historical Society; “Abraham Lincoln in the Black 
Hawk War,” by Harry E. Pratt; “Pioneer Speech,” by Edward Everett Dale, 
professor emeritus of history, University of Oklahoma; “The German Forty- 
Eighters,” by Carl Wittke, dean of the graduate school, Western Reserve 
University; “Weyerhaeuser and Chippewa Logging Industry,” by Paul W. 
Gates, professor of American history, Cornell University; and “In the Ameri- 
can Tradition,” by Conrad Bergendoff. 

Augustana College, Black Hawk Hiking Club, Quad-Cities Social Studies 
Association, Rock Island County Historical Society, and the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations sponsored the tribute. Mrs. 
Milton Scheuerman, president of the Rock Island Y.W.C.A. board, presided. 


NATIONAL TRUST MEETS IN ILLINOIS 


Louis Bromfield was the principal speaker at the annual dinner of the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation on Friday, October 29 at the Casino 
Club in Chicago. On October 30-31 the members made an excursion to 
Galena, where General U. S. Grant III, grandson of the Civil War general 
and President, addressed the group Saturday evening on “My Grandfather 
Called Galena Home.” Harding Scholle spoke on “The Value of Historic 
Preservation,’ Richard Hagen on “Illinois Memorials,’ and the Rev. John 
Hodgson on “Historic Galena” (illustrated). On Sunday a chartered bus 
took the group to several of Galena’s historic homes. 

The National Trust for Historic Preservation is a no.i-profit, non-govern- 
mental association chartered by Congress, empowered to receive “donations of 
sites, buildings and objects significant in American history and culture.” 

Guests of honor at this meeting were the Earl of Wemyss and March, 
chairman of the Council of the National Trust for Scotland, and Lady Wemyss. 


CHICAGO'S FIRST SCHOOLTEACHER HONORED 


Eliza Chappell Porter, Chicago’s first schoolteacher and later a Civil War 
teacher and nurse, was honored on Wednesday, October 6 by the dedication 
of a marker at the southwest corner of State Street and Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. The inscription on the plaque reads: “On this site, Eliza Chappell 
(1807-1888), later Mrs. Jeremiah Porter, opened the first school in 1833. 
Placed by the Illinois Chapter, National Society of Daughters of Founders 
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and Patriots.” At the dedication Mrs. Laura Henderson Jackson, honorary 
president of the Society, spoke on Mrs. Porter’s career. The plaque, affixed 
to the guard around the stairway entrance to the lower level of Wacker Drive, 
was accepted for the city by George DeMent, acting commissioner of public 
works. 

A figurine of Mrs. Porter dressed in a costume of the early days is in the 
Mrs. Minna Schmidt collection on permanent display in the Illinois State 
Historical Library. The selection of Mrs. Porter as the pioneer Chicago woman 
to be honored was suggested by Mrs. Fern Nance Pond of Petersburg. 


INGERSOLL MARKER DEDICATED 


The site of the office where Robert G. and Ebon C. Ingersoll practiced 
law at Raleigh, then the Saline County seat, is the location of a historical 
marker which was dedicated on November 20. The principal speaker at 
the ceremony was Earle Benjamin Searcy, clerk of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, who was introduced by Scerial Thompson, past presiclent of the Illinois 
State Historical Society. The marker was presented by Arthur E. Bestor, 
president of the Illinois State Historical Society, and accepted by President 
Louis Aaron of the Saline County Historical Society on behalf of the society 


and the county. J. Ward Barnes, past president of the state society, presided. 
The inscription reads: 


Ingersoll Law Office 1855-1857. Two hundred feet east of here was 
the Ingersoll law office. Ebon Clark Ingersoll and Robert Green Ingersoll, his 
younger brother, before they moved to Peoria, had a successful law practice 
in the Saline County Circuit Court which met in Raleigh, the first county seat 
of Saline County, 1847-1859. Erected by the Illinois State Historical Society 
1954. 


REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON 


Anton J. Johnson of Macomb, who served for five terms (1939-1949) 
as congressman from Hancock, Henderson, McDonough, Mercer, Rock Island 
and Warren counties (then the Fourteenth District), has written a ninety- 
four-page booklet, My Ten Years in Congress. A reluctant candidate at first, 
Johnson closes by agreeing with the Honorable Sam Rayburn’s remark, “I 
love the House of Representatives.” His pages are filled with the human- 
interest episodes of his Washington years. He discusses at greater iength 
than other subjects the search for rubber during World War II, and his trip 
to Japan, China and the Philippines soon after the war. 











Photo by Joseph Russo, Dixon, Ill. 


“GALENA,” IN COLLECTION OF MONTICELLO COLLEGE 


“MINING IN ILLINOIS.”” ELDORADO Post OFFICE MURAL 
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Photo by Hammack Studio, Fairfield, Ill. 


“OLD Post OFFICE,” AT FAIRFIELD 


FOUR ILLINOIS SCENES 


The picture on the front cover of this Journal and the three Illinois 
scenes on these two pages are the work of Chicago artist William S. Schwartz. 
“River Boat and Bridge” is a mural painted in 1938 for the post office at 
Pittsfield. This Pike County scene is the Champ Clark Bridge and the 
Mississippi River ferry to Louisiana, Missouri. The ferry landing is at the 
lower right, almost under the bridge. 

“Galena” at the top of the opposite page is a water color which was 
awarded the Monticello College first purchase prize in 1939 and is now a 


part of that Godfrey, Illinois, institution’s permanent collection. It was 
painted in 1938 when Schwartz spent some time sketching in Galena be- 
cause he found the landscape and city scenes so unusual 

The “Mining in Illinois” mural was painted for the Eldorado post office 
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in 1937, and the awarding of the contract was based in part on the artist's 
much larger mural “Mining” for the Chicago Century of Progress Exposition. 
The scene was made realistic to avoid criticism from miners, but the props 
and ties are red and the ceiling green to give contrast to what would other- 
wise have been a black and white picture. 

The earliest of these paintings is the “Old Post Office” which was done 
in 1936 for the Fairfield post office. 

William S. Schwartz is one of the most versatile and prolific of con- 
temporary artists. He has exhibited in national and international showings 
since 1918 and has won a long and impressive list of awards. His work may 
be seen in galleries, museums and libraries throughout this country and in 
Germany, France, Russia, Sweden, Czechoslovakia and Palestine. Among 
the Illinois collections in which he is represented are those of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, University of Illinois, Southern Illinois University, Bradley 
University, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, Cook County Nurses 
Home, Chicago Teachers College and the Glencoe Public Library. During 
the month of October the Riccardo Gallery in Chicago had a showing of his 
pen and ink drawings, water colors and oil paintings representative of his 
work for the past five years. 


BLOCKHOUSE PLANNED FOR FORT EDWARDS 


Hand-hewn walnut logs, said to be from historic Fort Edwards, which 
have been for many years part of a granary on a nearby farm, have been re- 
turned to Warsaw, the site of the old fort. Some of the logs have holes cut 
in the edges, through which it is believed United States troops fired at In- 
dians. The Warsaw Business and Professional Women’s Club plans to use 
the logs to construct a blockhouse near the site of the original fort, now re- 
constructed and maintained by the State. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Alton Area Historical Society and the Madison County Historical 
Society had a picnic and meeting at Cahokia Mounds State Park on Sunday, 
September 12. Following the lunch, which had been planned by Mrs. Horace 
I. Ash and the hospitality committee, papers on the historical background of 
the Mounds were read by Jessie Springer and Don Lewis of the Madison 
County Society and by Mr. and Mrs. John. F. Lemp of the Alton Area Society. 


Harry M. Perkins, lifetime resident of Belvidere, died on September 26 
at the age of seventy. He had served five terms as mayor of Belvidere and 
had been president of the Boone County Historical Society for several years. 
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A silver tea for the Bureau County Historical Society was held on Octo- 
ber 3 at the home of the Perry D. Trimbles in Princeton. Music was pro- 
vided by Roger Hall on an organ furnished by Lyon and Healy of Chicago. 


Paul M. Angle, director of the Chicago Historical Society, addressed the 
West Side Historical Society (Chicago) on October 13 on “History: Art, 
Science or Waste of Time.” 

Officers of the Society are: George F. Cassell, president; Marguerite 
McBride, Tom Connery, John F. Butler and William Cohn, vice-presidents; 
and Mrs. Lillian Vitous, treasurer. 


The Du Page County Historical Society’s tour of scenic and historical 
places in the county on September 18 included particularly the Naperville 
and Warrenville areas in the southwestern part of the county. After a picnic 
lunch at Pioneer Park south of Naperville the group visited Naperville and 
the Caroline Martin Mitchell Historical Museum. 

The Society held its annual dinner at Gary Memorial Church in Wheaton 
on October 26. Lester C. Furney of the Argonne National Laboratory gave 
an illustrated lecture on research work at the DuPage County institution. 


The annual fall tour sponsored by the Edwards County Historical So- 
ciety was held on October 10. It included a forty-five-mile circuit in the 
northwestern part of the county. 


Galena celebrated the hundredth anniversary of the arrival of the first 
railroad train in that historic town on November 8, 1854. At 4:30 P.M. on 
that memorable day a thirteen-gun salute announced that the train had arrived, 
and a procession formed at the depot and marched to the DeSoto House 
where a banquet was held. 

On September 25 and 26 Galena held its fifth annual tour of historic 
homes. The tour is sponsored by the First Presbyterian Church. 


Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, minister of the Unitarian Church of Geneva and 
president of the Geneva Historical Society, was honored at a dinner at the 
Shoreland Hotel in Chicago on October 15. This was the first event of the 
Chicago Area Conference of Religious Liberals, whose testimonial praised 
Dr. Lyttle as “scholar, historian, minister, religious educator, citizen in the 


full meaning of that great term.” 


William H. Farley of Harrisburg spoke at the September meeting of 
the Jefferson County Historical Society in Mt. Vernon. He showed colored 
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motion pictures of points of interest in “Egypt,” including those of the 1954 
spring tour of the Illinois State Historical Society. 


The Lake County Historical Society has issued an attractive historical 
map of the county, with an inset map of Waukegan, the county seat, which 
increases its usefulness. Printed on fine paper, the map measures approxi- 
mately 24 by 27 inches. Historical sketches of the more important places 
are given, and all are listed in the “Key to Historical Points of Interest.” 
Seventy-six historic sites in the county and fifteen in Waukegan are indicated. 
The map has been an ambitious undertaking and the result is a credit to the 
Society. Inquiries concerning it should be directed to James R. Getz, Presi- 
dent, Lake County Historical Society, Box 847, Lake Forest. 

According to President Getz, a brief history of Lake County will be 
issued as a companion booklet, and another map devoted to the Indian his- 


tory of the county. 


Officers of the La Salle County Historical Society elected in October in- 
clude: Ray C. Hawley, president; Mrs. Edgar Cook, vice-president; Dorothy 
Bieneman, secretary; Ruth Karger, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Henry 
Uhlenhop, treasurer; Mrs. Edward Carus, the Rev. Martin Coughlin, John 
Dubbs, Mrs. Glen Herrcke, Mrs. Louise McDougall and Sadie Murray, di- 
rectors. 

At this meeting C. C. Tisler spoke on Norwegian migration to the 
United States, and Erma Fruland discussed the founding of Norway, Illinois, 
the first permanent Norwegian colony in the United States, in 1834. 


The gift to the Logan County Historical Society of a number of old tax 
receipts, bank statements, land patents, etc., by D. H. Harts of Lincoln has 
been announced by the Society’s president, James T. Hickey. The papers will 
be placed in the Postville Courthouse museum. 


The annual fall meeting of the Madison County Historical Society, held 
at the Le Claire School auditorium on October 17, was devoted to a study of 
Governor Edward Coles. Mrs. Edith Jinkinson Lewis spoke on Coles’ Virginia 
background, Miss R. Louise Travous on his Illinois years, and Don Lewis on 
his Philadelphia years. 

On September 12 the Society joined with the Alton Area Historical So- 
ciety in a picnic and meeting at Cahokia Mounds State Park. 


The Oak Park Historical Society held its first meeting of the season on 
October 21 at the South Branch Library. Mrs. George W. White showed 
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pictures of her recent visit to Scotland. Mrs. James W. Wilson, president 
of the Society, presidéd. 


Place mats for use in restaurants, with a map of the county showing 
township boundaries and historical places, have been designed by the Ogle 
County Historical Society in co-operation with the County Supervisors. 


The Twentieth Century Club of Park Ridge celebrated the community’s 
one hundredth birthday on October 5. The city was founded by George 
Penny and was originally called Pennyville. 

Mrs. F. S. Saville, program chairman of the Twentieth Century Club, 
and her committee personally communicated with a number of early residents 
and brought them together for the birthday party. Mrs. Grace Hibbard Head 
was mistress of ceremonies, and many of the early residents told stories of 
people and events of the past century. 


The Historical Society of Quincy and Adams County held open house 
at its beautiful headquarters, the old Governor John Wood home, on Sunday” 
afternoon, October 31. A number of recently acquired items were on dis- 
play in the new basement museum room, including a slot machine over fifty 


years old formerly. operated by Clat Adams on the Ferry B. B.; a cigar-store 
Indian; and a large panoramic picture of Andersonville Prison in the Civil 
War. New displays on the main floor included six Civil War diaries of Gen- 
eral Elisha B. Hamilton of Quincy, and a tiny folding organ once used by 
circuit preachers. 


Louis Aaron of Eldorado, president of the Saline County Historical So- 
ciety, was the speaker at the October 15 meeting of the recently organized 
Randolph County Historical Society. Most sections of the county were repre- 
sented at the meeting in Sparta. 

Officers of the Society are: Minnie Adams, president; Mrs. John Mc- 
Conachie, vice-president; Hortense Hood, secretary; Mrs. Claire Foster, 
treasurer, Kenneth W. Bradley, Mrs. R. H. Groff, Mrs. C. M. Hanson, Mrs. 
P. C. Watt and Prentice Wilson, directors. 

Mrs. Edward Herschbach of Chester reported that a highway marker 
honoring Dr. George Fisher, pioneer physician, first sheriff of Randolph 
County and speaker of the first territorial legislature at Kaskaskia, is being 
made by the Illinois State Historical Society. The Randolph County Society 
voted to have the marker erected at the junction of Routes 3 and 155 at 
Ruma, about seven miies north of Dr. Fisher's grave. 
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The Rock Island County Historical Society held its semi-annual meet- 
ing on October 19 at the Coal Valley Presbyterian Church. Mrs. James 
Spargo read a paper written by Edna Dallegue on the history of Coal Valley; 
Mabel Martin read the reminiscences of her aunt Minnie Martin, and other 
speeches were made by R. Taylor Drake, John H. Hauberg and Carl Mitchell. 
Eugene Mueller was named treasurer to succeed R. F. Ballard, resigned. 


Mrs. Robert M. Mitchell of Chicago, great-great-granddaughter of 
Stephen Mack, visited Rockton and the old Mack home on October 19. 
The Rockton community was founded by Mack in 1829. Restoration of 
this historic house has been the work of the Rockton Township Historical 
Society. Hostess for the reception was Mrs. W. T. Tiffany, and Mrs. Frank 
T. Truman and Mrs. Dudley Baumel also accompanied Mrs. Mitchell on her 
visit to historic spots in the area. 


The October meeting of the Saline County Historical Society was held 
in Harrisburg. The subject of the meeting was “Little Journeys through 
Egypt.” William H. Farley showed colored slides of ten historic attractions— 
including the Indian Ladder, Clarida Hollow, Clarida Spring, Money Cave 
and Sand Cave—and gave directions for reaching them. Mrs. Earl Hancock 
spoke about the places of interest in the vicinity of Stonefort; Guy DeNeal, 
on Somerset; and James Bond, on the Big Sink north of Cave-in-Rock. John 
Foster showed pictures of sites in the southeast corner of the county. 


A replica of an oldtime schoolroom—entitled “One Hundred Years of 
Teaching Progress in Stephenson County”—was on exhibit in September in 
the museum of the Stephenson County Historical Society as part of the 
centennial observance of the Illinois Education Association. The educational 
theme was continued in other exhibits of old and new teaching materials. 


The Wayne County Historical Society met on September 24 at the First 
Christian Church in Fairfield. The speaker was Dr. L. W. Young, and special 
music was furnished by Warren and Wilburn Cable. Mrs. V. W. Mills was 


chairman of the program committee. 


Officers of the recently organized Williamson County Historical Society 
elected on September 17 include: Snyder E. Herrin, president; H. L. Mot- 
singer, vice-president; Mrs. Mildred Bayles, secretary; Paul Frick, publicity. 


The Winnetka Historical Society discussed the Chicago Fire at its first 
meeting of the season on October 20. Samuel S. Otis read a paper, “Memories 
of the Great Chicago Fire,’ written by Samuel Sewell Greeley, and Mrs. E.. 
V. L. Brown read a letter from her father, H. August Kirchoff. 
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The Illinois State 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society is pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Historical Library for distribution to 
members of the Society. Dues are $3 a year, or $50 for Life 
Membership. Membership is open to all. 

In addition to the Journal, which is published four times a 
year, members of the Society receive publications sponsored by 
the Society which are printed by authority of the State of Illinois. 
The latter include occasional books and pamphlets on Illinois 
history. 

The Society's annual meeting is held in October. In May the 
Society visits some historic area. Both the meeting and the tour 
are open to all members and to the public. 

Manuscripts for the Journal should be submitted to Harry E. 
Pratt, Illinois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, Spring- 
field, Illinois. The editors do not assume any responsibility for the 
personal opinions expressed by the authors of articles published. 

The Society’s purpose is to collect and preserve data relating 
to the history of Illinois, disseminate the story of the state and 
its citizens, and encourage historical research. 

To preserve historical data in all possible completeness many 
types of material are needed. These include books about Illinois 
or Illinoisans, family histories, state and municipal publications, 
reports of Illinois institutions of all kinds, manuscripts, letters, 
diaries, newspapers, magazines, maps, prints and photographs. 
The Historical Library has large holdings of, and specializes in, 
Lincolniana and the Civil War period. 

Although the Historical Library purchases a few items, its 
funds are limited by appropriation. Therefore it must depend in 
large measure on the public-spirited generosity of the people of 
Illinois, including members of the State Historical Society. 

Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois and its history 
will be gratefully received and carefully preserved. All gifts will 
be suitably acknowledged. Donors may be assured of the appre- 
ciation of future generations of Illinois citizens. 
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